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A 

CUP  OF  SWEETS. 


CURIOSITY. 

v 

JI\.RABELLA  fancied  there  could  be  no 
pleafure  in  the  world  equal  to  that  of 
listening  to  converfations  in  which  fhe 
had  no  concern,  peeping  into  her  mam- 
ma's drawers  and  boxes,  and  afking  im- 
pertinent queftions.  If  a  parcel  was 
brought  to  the  houfe,  fhe  had  no  refl 
till  fhe  had  found  out  what  was  in  it; 
and  if  her  papa  rung  the  bell,  fhe  would 
never  quit  the  room  till  the  fervant 
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2  CURIOSITY. 

came  up,  that  fhe  might  hear  what  he 
wanted. 

She  had  been  often  defired  to  be  lefs 
curious,  and  more  attentive  to  her  lef- 
fons;  to  play  with  her  doll  and  her 
baby-houfe,  and  not  trouble  herfelf 
with  other  people's  affairs:  but  (he  ne- 
Ter  minded  what  was  faid  to  her,  and 
when  fhe  was  fitting  by  her  mamma, 
with  a  book  in  her  hand,  in  (lead  of 
reading  it,  and  endeavouring  to  im- 
prove herfelf,  fhe  was  always  looking 
round  her,  to  obferve  what  her  brothers 
and  lifters  were  doing,  and  to  watch 
every  one  who  went  out  or  came  into 
the  room. 

She  defired  extremely  to  have  a  writ- 
ing-mailer, becaufe  fhe  hoped,  that, 
after  fhe  had  learnt  a  fhort  time,  fhe 
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ihould  be  able  to  read  writing,  and  then 
fhe  fhould  have  the  pleafure  of  finding 
out  who  all  the  letters  were  for,  which 
the  fervant  carried  to  the  pod-office; 
and  might  fometimes  peep  over  her 
papa's  fhoulder,  and  read  thofe  which 
he  received.  >  One  day  perceiving  her 
mamma  whifper  to  her  brother  Wil- 
liam, and  that  they  foon  after  left  the 
room  together,  fhe  immediately  con- 
cluded there  muft  be  fomething  going 
forward,  fome  fecret  which  was  to  be 
hid  from  her,  and  which,  perhaps,  if 
fhe  loft  the  prefent  moment,  fhe  never 
fhould  be  able  to  difcover.  Poor  Ara- 
bella could  fit  ftill  no  longer;  fhe  watch- 
ed them  from  the  window,  and  feeing 
that  they  went  towards  a  gate  in  the 
garden,  which  opened  into  the 
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{he  determined  to  be  there  before  them, 
and  to  hide  herfelf  in  the  bufhes  near 
the  path,  that  (he  might  overhear  their 
converfation  as  they  paflfed  by.  This 
fhe  foon  accomplished,  by  taking  a 
fhorter  way ;  but  it  was  not  very  long 
before  fhe  had  reafon  to  vvifh  fhe  had 
not  been  fo  prying ;  for  the  gardener 
paffing  through  the  wood  with  an  ill- 
natured  cur  which  always  followed  him, 
feeing  her  move  among  the  bufhes,  it 
began  to  bark  violently,  and  in  an  in- 
ilant  jumped  into  her  lap. 

She  was  very  much  frightened,  and, 
in  trying  to  get  away,  without  intend- 
ing it,  gave  him  a  great  blow  on  the 
bead;  in  return  for  which  he  bit  her 
finger,  and  it  was  fo  very  much  hurt, 
and  was  fo  long  before  it  was  quite  well 
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again-,  that  her  friends  hoped  it  would 
have  cured  her  of  being  fo  curious; 
but  they  were  much  mi  (taken.  ~  Ara- 
bella's finger  was  no  fooner  well,  than 
the  pain  fhe  had  fuffered,  her  fright, 
and  the  gardener's  cur,  were  all  for-? 
gotten ;  and  whenever  any  thing  hap- 
pened, let  the  circumftance  be  ever  fa 
trifling,  if  fhe  did  not  perfeclly  under-; 
fland  the  whole  matter,  fhe  could  not 
reft  or  attend  to  any  thing  flie  had  to 
do,  till  fhe  had  difcovered  the  myflery; 
for  fhe  imagined  myfteries  and  fe.crets  in 
every  thing  fhe  faw  and  heard,  unlefs 
fhe  had  been  informed  of  what  was  go- 
ing to  be  done. 

Some  time  after  her  adventure  in  the 
wood,  fhe  one  morning  miffed  her  bro- 
ther William,  and  not  finding  him  at 
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work  in  his  little  garden,  began  di- 
rectly to  imagine  her  mamma  had 
fent  him  on  fome  fecret  expedition  : 
fhe  refolved,  however,  on  vifiting  the 
whole  houfe,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
him,  before  fhe  made  any  inquiry,  and 
accordingly  hunted  every  room  and 
every  clofet,  but  to  no  purpofe.  From 
the  houfe  (he  went  to  the  poultry-yard, 
and  from  thence  to  the  lawn,  but  Wil- 
liam was  nowhere  to  be  found.  "What 
fhould  fhe  do! — "  I  will  hunt  round 
the  garden  once  more,"  faid  fhe;  "  I 
muft  and  will  find  him,  and  know 
where  he  has  been  all  this  time ;  why 
he  went  without  telling  me,  and  why  I 
might  not  have  been  intruded  with  the 
fecret.  1  will  not  eat  my  dinner  till  I  find 
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him,  even   if  he   does   not  return  till 
night."  s> 

Arabella  returned  once  more  to  the 
garden,  where  at  length,  in  a  retired 
corner  which  fhe  had  not  thought  of 
vifiting,  fhe  found  her  brother  fleeping 
under  a  large  tree.  He  had  a  little  co- 
vered bafket  by  his  iide,  and  flept  fo 
foundly,  that  he  did  not  move  when  fhe 
came  near  the  place,  though  ihe  was 
talking  to  herfelf  as  fhe  walked  along; 
and  not  in  a  very  low  voice. 

"  Now/'  thought  the  curious  girl, 
"  I  have  caught  him :  he  muft  have 
been  a  long  way,  for  he  appears  to  be 
very  warm  and  tired ;  and  he  has  cer- 
tainly got  fomething  in  that  bafket 
which  I  am  not  to  fee,  and  I  fuppofe 
mamma  is  to  come  here  and  take  it 
34 
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from  him,  that  I  may  know  nothing  of 
it.  Mamma  and  William  have  always 
fecrets,  but  I  will  difcover  this,  how- 
ever— lam  determined  I  will." 

She  then  crept  foftly  up  to  the  bafket; 
and  ftooped  down  to  lift  up  the  cover, 
afraid  almoft  to  breathe,  left  fhe  fhould 
be  caught;  and  looking  round  to  fee  if 
her  mamma  was  coming,  and  then  once 
more  at  her  brother,  that  fhe  might  be 
certain  he  was  ftill  afleep,  gently  fhe 
put  her  hand  upon  the  bafket,  and, 
without  the  leaft  noife,  drew  out  a  lit- 
tle wooden  peg,  which  faftened  down 
the  cover.  "  Now/*  thought  fhe, 
"  Mafter  William,  I  fnall  fee  what 
you  have  got  here."/  Away  fhe  threw 
the  peg,  up  went  the  cover  of  the 
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bafket,  and  whizz — out  flew  a  beautiful 
white  pigeon. 

A  violent  fcream  from  Arabella  awoke 
William,  who,  feeing  the  bafket  open, 
the  pigeon  mounting  into  the  air,  and 
his  fitter's  confirmation,  immediately 
gueffed  what  had  happened,  and  ad- 
dreffed  her  in  the  following  manner: 

"  You  fee,  my  dear  Arabella,  the 
confequence  of  your  curious  and  fufpi- 
cious  temper:  I  wifhed  to  make  you  a 
prefent  to-day,  becaufe  it  is  your  birth- 
day, but  you  will  not  allow  your  friends 
to  procure  you  an  agreeable  furprife;  for 
nobody  in  thehoufe  can  take  a  fingle  tfep, 
or  do  the  leaft  thing,  without  your  watch- 
ing and  following  them.  1  know  you 
have  long  wifhed  to  have  a  white  pigeon, 
and  I  have  walked  two  long  miles  in  all 
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this  heat,  to  get  one  for  you.  I  fat 
down  here,  that  I  might  have  time  to 
contrive  how  I  fhould  get  it  into  the 
houfe  without  your  feeing  it,  becaufe  I 
did  not  wifh  to  give  you  my  prefent  till 
after  dinner,  when  papa  and  mamma 
will  give  yon  theirs;  and,  whiift  I  was 
endeavouring  to  think  on  fome  way  to 
efcape  your  prying  eyes,  I  was  fo  over- 
powered with  fatigue  and  heat,  that  I 
fell  faft  afleep;  and  I  fee  you  have 
taken  that  time  to  peep  into  my  bafket, 
and  fave  me  any  farther  trouble.  You 
have  let  my  prefent  fly  away:  I  am  forry 
for  it,  my  dear  lifter,  but  you  have  no 
one  to  blame  but  yourfelf ;  and  I  muft 
confefs  that  I  am  not  half  fo  forry  for 
your  lofs,  as  I  am  for  the  fate  which  aU 
tends  two  poor  little  young  ones  which 
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are  left  in  the  balket,  and  who,  far  from 
being  able  to  take  wing,  and  follow 
their  mother,  are  not  old  enough  even 
to  feed  themfelves,  and  muft  foon  pe- 
rifti  for  want  of  food." 

William's  words  were  but  too  true ; 
the  poor  things  died  the  next  morning, 
and  Arabella  patted  the  whole  day  in 
unavailing  tears,  regret,  and  forrow. 


B  6 


THE 


UNSETTLED    BOY. 


"  I  DO  not  think,  at  laft,  that  I  fhali 
like  to  be  a  furgeon,"  faid  Guftavus  to 
his  papa,  as  he  trotted  by  his  fide  on 
his  little  poney.  "  Edward  Somervillc 
is  to  be  a  clergyman  ;  and  he  has  been 
telling  me  that  he  is  to  go  to  Oxford, 
and  then  he  is  to  have  a  living,  and 
•will  have  a  nice  fnug  parfonage-houfe, 
and  can  keep  a  horfe,  and  fome  dogs, 
and  have  a  pretty  garden  ;  whilft  I  fhall 
be  moped  up  in  a  town,  curing  wounds, 
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and  mending  broken  bones — I  fhall  not 
like  it  at  all." 

"  It  was  your  own  choice,"  anfwered 
his  papa  ;  "  but  if  you  think  you  fhould 
like  better  to  take  orders,  I  am  fure  I 
have  no  objection."  */ 

Three  months  after  this  converfation, 
Guflavus  being  invited  to  accompany 
fome  friends  to  fee  a  review,  he  returned 
home  with  his  little  head  fo  filled  with 
military  ideas,  that  he  was  certain,  he 
faid,  nothing  could  be  fo  delightful  and 
fo  happy  as  the  life  of  an  officer;  and 
that  travelling  about  and  feeing  differ- 
ent places  was  better  than  all  the  fnug 
parfonage-houfes  in  England.  But,  not 
many  mouths  from  that  time,  going 
with  .  his  pap^  -to  Portfmouth,  to  viiit 
his  elder  brother,  who  belonged  to  the 
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navy,  he  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  novelty 
of  the  fcene  (having  never  Teen  a  man 
of  war  before),  thought  there  was  fo 
much  buftle  and  gaiety  in  it,  that  it 
muft  be  the  pleafarteft  life  in  the  world, 
and  earneiily  requeued  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  go  to  lea. 

His  papa  now  thought  it  time  to  re- 
prefent  to  him  the  folly  and  imprudence 
of  being  fo  unfcttled.  "  My  dear  boy," 
faid  he,  taking  him  affectionately  by 
the  hand,  "  if  you  continue  thus  chang- 
ing your  mind  every  three  months,  you 
will  never  be  any  thing  but  an  idle  fel- 
low, and  your  youth  will  be  loft  in  pre- 
parations for  different  profeffions  ;  or, 
fhould  you  remain  long  enough  fixed 
to  have  entered  into  any  line  of  life, 
you  will  not  be  long  before  you  will 
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defire  to  quit  it  for  another,  of  which 
you  will  probably  be  entirely  ignorant, 
and  by  that  means  ruin  your  fortune, 
and  expofe  yourfelf  to  ridicule. 

"  You  make  me  recollect  two  boys  I 
once  knew,  and  whofe  ftory  has  often 
been  the  fubjecl:  of  converfation,  in  a 
winter's  evening,  at  the  houfe  of  an  old 
clergyman,  from  whom  I  received  the 
firfl  principles  of  the  virtuous  education 
my  father  had  the  goodnefs  to  beftow 
upon  me. 

ts  Robin  was  the  fon  of  a  farmer 
who  lived  in  the  village  ;  his  uncle  kept 
a  grocer's  fhop  in  the  next  market-town, 
and  had  a  fon  named  Richard.  They 
were  very  clever  boys,  both  underilood 
the  bufinefs  they  had  been  bred  to  ex- 
tremely well,  and,  at  the  age  of  lixteen, 
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were  become  very  ufeful  to  their  pa- 
rents ;  but  about  that  time  they  took  it 
into  their  heads  to  grow  tired  of  the 
employment  they  were  engaged  in,  and 
to  wifh  to  change  places  with  each 
other;  Robin  fancying  that  he  fhould 
like  extremely  to  be  a  grocer,  and 
Richard,  that  nothing  could  poffibly  be 
fo  pleafant  and  agreeable  as  working  in 
the  fields. 

"  The  two  fathers,  who  wifhed  for 
nothing  fo  much  as  the  happinels  of 
their  children,  were  much  grieved  at 
this  whirn ;  for  they  very  well  knew, 
that  all  they  had  been  learning  could 
be  of  no  ule  to  them,  if  they  were  now 
to  change  their  iituations,  and  would 
be  exaftly  fo  much  time  and  labour 
loft,  and  every  thing  was  to  begin  again : 
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but  Robin  and  Richard  thought  differ- 
ently, and  faid  they  could  not  fee  that 
there  was  any  thing  to  learn. 

"  Their  fathers  drfired  they  migbt 
change  places  for  one  month,  and 
agreed  that  if  in  that  time  they  faw  no 
reafon  why  they  fhould  not  remain,  th£ 
one  to  learn  the  bufinefe  of  a  farmer, 
and  the  other  to  ferv6  in  a  grocer's 
ihop,  they  would  willingly  ceflfent  to 
indulge  them  in  their  inclination ;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  <&y  on  which 
Richard  was  fent  out  to  work  in  a  large 
turnip-field,  Robin,  decorated  witli  a 
pair  of  white  fleeves,  and  an  apron  be- 
fore him,  was  placed  behind  his  uncle's 
counter. 

"  The  firft  day  he  did  nothing  but 
grin  and  dare  about  him,  dip  his  fingers 
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in  the  jars  of  honey,  and  fill  his  poc- 
kets with  currants,  raifins,  and  figs,  and 
he  thought  it  pleafant  enough ;  but  the 
moment  he  was  fet  at  work,  he  found 
himfelf  fb  awkward,  that,  if  he  had  not 
been  afhamed,  he  would  have  begged 
to  return  immediately  to  his  plough  and 
1m  fpade.  Notwithstanding  his  earneft 
endeavours,  he  could  not  by  any  means 
contrive  +o  tie  up  a  pound  of  rice,  for 
when  he  hcd  folded  the  paper  at  one 
end,  and,  as  he  \hought,  fecuredit,  he  let 
it  run  out  at  the  other ;  and  fomething 
of  the  fame  kind  happening  to  every 
thing  he  undertook,  the  fhop  was  flrewed 
from  one  end  to  the  other  v<ith  rice, 
tea,  and  fugar ;  and  his  uncle  told  him. 
he  was  only  waQing  his  goodsj  and 
doing  miichief,  without  being  of  the 
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fmalleft  nfe.  If  he  was  fent  out  with 
any  parcels,  he  was  fare  to  lofe  his  way, 
and  ramble  about  whole  hours  together, 
till  fomebody  was  fent  in  fearch  of  him. 
No  one  pitied  him ;  he  was  the  jefi  of 
the  whole  family;  and,  before  half  the 
month  was  expired,  he  begged,  in  the 
mod  earned  manner,  that  he  might  re- 
turn to  the  farm. 

"  Richard,  who  had  never  been  much 
cxpofed  either  to  heat  or  cold,  delired 
his  uncle  would  excufe  his  working  till 
the  cool  of  the  evening ;  but  the  farmer 
laughed  at  him,  and  afked  him  if  he 
thought  that  would  be  the  way  to  get 
his  work  done.  He  was  therefore 
obliged  to  go  out  and  attempt  fome- 
thing,  but  his  whole  day's  work  might 
have  been  done  in  a  couple  of  hours  by 
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a  country  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  would  alfo  have  been  much  better 
done,  for  poor  Richard  did  not  know 
what  he  was  about. 

"  At  five  o'clock  he  faid  he  muft  go 
and  get  his  tea ;  but  his  uncle  told  him 
they  never  drank  any  fuch  flops,  and 
promifed  him  a  good  mefs  of  porridge 
for  his  fupper,  if  he  made  hafte  to  finifU 
his  work. 

"  Richard  could  not  work ;  he  had 
done  nothing  right,  and  the  next  day 
he  found  it  worfe  and  worfe  ;  he  did 
not  know  even  how  to  handle  a  fpade, 
much  lefs  how  to  make  ufe  of  it.  He 
fauntered  about,  with  his  arms  acrofs, 
the  whole  long  fummer's  day,  doing 
nothing,  yet  tired  and  uncomfortable : 
he  had  nobody  to  fpeak  to — he  could 
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not  find  one  idle  perfon  ;  even  his  aunt, 
when  he  went  to  feek  her,  was  bufy  in 
her  dairy,  and  told  him  to  go  and  mind 
his  bufinefs,  and  not  lounge  about  and 
diilurb  thofe  who  were  inclined  to  work. 
"  Every   creature   he  faw   had  fome 
employment  which  they  underflood,  and 
appeared  to  take  pleafure  in,  whilft  he, 
unable  to  do  the  fame,  and  weary  of 
wandering  alone,    from  the  garden  to 
the  field,  and  from  the  field  to  the  gar- 
den, wifhed  a   thoufand  times  he  had 
never  quitted  his  father's  (hop,  where, 
being  able  to  acl   his  part  as  well  as 
other   people,    he  felt   himfelf  of  fome 
confequence:  now  he  was  nobody,  he 
was  in  every  one's  way,  and  all  were 
tired  of  him* 

"  Robin  and  Richard  were  glad  to 
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return  to  their  own  homes,  and  re- 
aflume  their  former  employments,  in 
which  they  profpered  fo  well,  that  they 
never  after  felt  the  lead  inclination  to 
quit  them,  and  are  at  this  time  living  in 
cafe  and  plenty,  refpecled  and  efteemed 
by  their  friends  and  neighbours." 


CECILIA   AND   FANNY. 


CECILIA  went  to  fpend  a  month  with 
her  aunt  in  the  country.  She  was  very 
much  pleafed  at  being  in  a  place  where 
fhe  could  run  in  the  garden  and  in  the 
fields  as  much  as  fhe  liked,  but  fhe 
would  have  been  much  happier  if  her 
lifter  had  been  with  her;  and  Fanny, 
who  fancied  fhe  fhould  have  no  plea- 
fure  in  any  thing  without  the  company 
of  her  dear  Cecilia,  was  tired  of  her 
ahfence,  and  longed  for  her  return,  be- 
fore fhe  had  been  two  days  gone, 
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They  could  both  write  tolerably  well, 
and  Cecilia,  the  week  after  her  arrival 
at  her  aunt's,  addrefTed  the  following 
letter  to  her  lifter : 

"  MY  DEAR  FANNY, 

"  I  wifh  mamma  could 
have  parted  with  us  both  at  the  fame 
time,  that  we  might  have  rambled  about 
together  in  my  aunt's  beautiful  gardens, 
and  in  the  fields  and  meadows  which 
furround  the  houfe  :  but  I  believe  I  am 
wrong  in  forming  fuch  a  wifh,  for  Hie 
would  then  be  left  quite  alone,  and 
that  I  do  not  defire  on  any  account ;  if 
I  did,  I  fhould  appear  very  felfifh,  and 
as  if  I  thought  of  nobody's  pleafure  ex- 
cept my  own,  and  that  I  fhould  be  ex» 
tremely  forry  for. 
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€(  I  am  fure  you  will  like  to  know 
that  I  am  very  happy  at  my  aunt's,  and 
how  good  and  kind  fhe  is  to  me.  All 
the  long  border  behind  the  fummer- 
houfe  is  to  be  called  our  garden,  and  it 
is  now  putting  in  order  for  us  ;  and 
when  neither  of  us  are  here,  my  aunt 
fays  the  gardener  fhali  take  care  of  it : 
it  is  full  of  beautiful  rofe-trees  and  flow- 
ering ihrubs ;  and  Thomas  is  planting 
many  more,  and  fowing  mignonette, 
and  other  feeds,  fo  that  when  you  come 
here,  you  will  find  it  quite  flouriiliing. 

"  My  aunt  fends  me  very  often  with 
Biddy  to  walk  by  the  fea-fide,  and  I 
have  found  a  number  of  very  pretty 
fhells  and  fea-weeds,  which  I  fhall 
bring  you,  and  a  great  many  curiolities 
which  1  have  picked  up  on  the  beach. 
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I  never  faw  fuch  things  before,  and  I 
am  fare  you  never  did.  We  never  fee 
any  thing  where  we  live  but  houfes  and 
pavement — here  I  have  feen  the  mowers 
and  the  haymakers,  and  I  know  how  to 
make  hay,  and  how  butter  is  made,  and 
many  other  things. 

"  Good  night,  my  dear  Fanny  !  Pray 
give  my  duty  to  dear  mamma,  and  be- 
lieve me 

"Your  moft  affectionate fifter, 

"  CECILIA.'1 

Fanny  was  delighted  at  receiving  this 
letter,  and  wrote  the  following  anfwer 
to  her  fifter : 

"  MY  DEAR  CECILIA, 

"  How  glad  I  am  to  hear 
that  you  are  fo  happy  in  the  country  !    I 
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Ihould  certainly  like  very  much  to  be 
with  you,  but  not  to  leave  mamma 
alone ;  and  fhe  is  fo  good,  that  I  am 
not  half  fo  lonely  as  I  thought  I  fhould 
be  in  your  abfence.  Only  think,  my 
dear  lifter  !  (he  has  bought  me  the 
fweeteft  little  goldfinch  you  ever  faw, 
and  it  is  fo  tame,  that  the  moment  I 
come  near  the  cage,  it  jumps  down 
from  its  perch  to  fee  what  I  have  got 
for  it, 

"  But  this  is  not  all :  fhe  has  taken 
me  to  a  fhop,  and  bought  me  a  great 
many  pretty  prints,  which  I  am  fure  you 
will  have  great  pleafure  in  looking  at 
when  you  come  home.  We  have  been 

twice  at  M to  fpend  the  day; 

and  indeed,  my  dear  Cecilia,  I  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  pleafure,  though  per- 

C  2 
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haps  not  quite  fo  much  as  you  have 
had  in  your  fields  and  meadows,  and 
among  your  haymakers ;  but  mamma 
fays,  we  may  be  happy  in  any  place  if 
we  choofe  it,  and  will  determine  to 
make  ourfelves  contented,  inflead  of 
fpending  our  time  in  wifhing  ourfelves 
in  other  places  than  where  we  are :  and 
I  am  fure  Ihe  is  very  right,  for  if  I  were 
to  fret  and  vex  rnyielf  becaufe  I  am  not 
in  the  country,  and  you  do  the  fame 
becaufe  you  are  not  in  town,  my  gold- 
finch and  my  prints,  my  pleafant  walks 

in  the  gardens  at  M ,   and  all 

mamma's  kindnefs,  would  be  loft  upon 
me,  and  you  would  have  no  pleafure  in 
your  little  garden,  or  in  looking  at  the 
haymakers,  your  fhells,  your  fea- weeds, 
or  any  of  the  curiolities  you  meet  with. 
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"  Pray,  dear  Cecilia,  let  me  have 
one  more  letter  from  you  before  you 
come  home,  and  do  not  burn  mine,  for 
I  fhall  like  to  fee  how  much  better  I 
write  next  year;  and  fo  will  you,  I  dare 
fay,  fo  I  fhall  lock  up  your  letters  in  my 
little  work-trunk. 

"  Mamma  defires  her  beft  love  to 
you.  Give  my  duty  to  my  aunt,  and 
believe  me 

"  Your  affectionate  fifter, 

"FANNY." 

It  was  almoft  a  fortnight  before  Fanny 
heard  again  from  her  fitter,  when  one 
morning  a  balket,  covered  very  clofely, 
and  a  fmall  parcel,  with  a  letter  tied 
upon  it,  were  brought  up  flairs,  and 
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placed  upon  the  table  before  her.  The 
letter  was  from  her  fifter,  and  contained 
the  following  words : 

"  MY  DEAR  FANNY, 

"  You  would  have  heard 
from  me  much  fooner,  but  I  waited  to 
write  by  George,  whom  my  aunt  told 
me  fhe  fhould  be  obliged  to  fend  to 
town  on  bufinefs.  He  brings  you  a 
bafket  of  ftrawberries  from  her,  with 
her  love  to  you  :  fourteen  of  them  are 
from  our  garden,  and  I  aflure  you  I 
had  a  pleafure  in  picking  them,  which 
I  cannot  defcribe  :  they  are  in  a  leaf  by 
themfelves,  and  I  beg  you  will  let  me 
know  if  they  are  ripe  and  fiveet,  for  I 
did  not  tafte  them  ;  I  was  determined 
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to  fend  you  all  the  firft.  I  fend  you 
alfo  a  little  parcel  of  fhells  and  Tea- 
weeds,  and  when  I  am  with  you,  I  will 
teach  you  how  to  make  very  pretty  pic- 
tures of  them,  as  my  aunt  has  had  the 
goodnefs  to  teach  me. 

"  I  have  been  very  happy  here,  though 
I  could  not  perfuade  myfelf  to  believe 
it  poffible  when  I  fir  ft  came,  becaufe  I 
could  not  have  mamma  and  you  with 
me ;  but  I  fhall  remember  her  advice, 
and  always  endeavour  to  be  pleafed, 
and  find  amufement  where  I  am,  and 
with  what  I  have,  inftead  of  fretting, 
like  our  coulin  Emily,  becaufe  fhe  had 
not  a  blue  work-bag  inftead  of  a  pink 
one,  or  becaufe  fhe  had  an  ivory  tooth- 
pick cafe  given  to  her  when  flie  was 
wifhing  for  a  tortoifefhell  one. 
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"  My  aunt  fays,  that  children  who  do 
fo  are  fo  very  tirefome,  that  they  make 
themfelves  diiliked  by  every  body,  and 
that  they  are  never  invited  a  fecond 
time  to  a  houfe,  becaufe  people  are 
generally  tired  of  their  company  on  the 
firfl  vifit. 

"  I  hope  I  fhall  fee  you  and  my 
deareft  mamma  next  week ;  but  you 
may  write  to  me  by  George,  for  I  Ihali 
be  very  much  difappointed  if  he  returns 
without  a  letter  from  you. — Adieu! 
dear  Fanny. 

"  I  am  affedlionately  yours, 

"  CECILIA." 

Fanny  had  only  time  to  write  a  fhort 
note  to  her  lifter,  which  George  called 
for  foon  after  dinner ;  and  Cecilia's  re- 
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turn  the  following  week,  put  an  end  to 
the  correfpondenee  for  that  time.  The 
two  lifters  were  extremely  happy  to 
meet,  though  they  had  ne>t  made  them- 
felves  difagreeable,  and  teafed  people 
with  their  ill  humour  when  they  were 
feparated ;  and  they  were  very  well  con- 
vinced, that  if  they  had  done  fo,  they 
fhould  have  fuffered  by  it,  and  have: 
been  very  uncomfortable. 

The  following  fummer  Fanny  paid  ai 
vifit  to  her  aunt,  and  had  the  pleafure 
of  finding  their  little  garden  in?  fuch 
good  order,  and  fo  many  flrawbcrries 
in  it,  that  fhe  could  fend  her  lifter 
a  balket-full.  She  could  work  very 
neatly  ;  and  her  aunt  having  given,  her 
a  large  parcel*  of  lilks,  riband,  tvviflr 
and  gold  cord,  Ihe  made  the  prettied 
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pncufhions  that  ever  were  feen,  to  fend 
to  her  mamma,  her  lifter,  and  her 
coufins. 

Cecilia  was  extremely  fond  of  draw- 
ing, and  was  fo  attentive  to  her  lef- 
fons  during  her  lifter's  abfence,  that 
ihe  had  a  portfolio  full  of  pretty  things 
to  fhew  her  on  her  return. 

No  little  girls  in  the  world  could  be 
happier  than  Cecilia  and  Fanny,  and 
the  reafon  of  it  is  very  plain  :  they  were 
always  obedient  to  their  mamma's  com- 
mands, kind  to  the  fervants,  and 
obliging  to  every  body ;  always  con- 
tented with  what  they  had,  and  in 
whatever  place  they  happened  to  be ; 
and  never  fretful  and  out  of  humour 
for  want  of  fomething  to  do,  for  they 
3 
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had  endeavoured  to  learn  every  thing 
when  they  had  an  opportunity  of  doing 
fo,  that  they  might  never  be  at  a  lofs 
for  employment  and  amufement 


HENRY. 


HENRY  was  the  Ton  of  a  merchant  of 
Briftol :  he  was  a  very  good-natured, 
obliging  boy,  and  loved  his  papa  and 
mamma,  and  his  brothers  and  lifters, 
moft  affectionately ;  but  he  had  one 
very  difagreeable  fault,  which  was,  that 
he  did  not  like  to  be  directed  or  advifed, 
but  always  appeared  difpleafed  when 
any  body  only  hinted  to  him  what  he 
might,  or  what  he  ought  not  to  do ;  he 
fancied  he  knew  right  from  wrong  per- 
fectly well,  and  that  he  did  not  require 
any  one  to  direct  him* 
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He  was  the  moft  amiable  boy  in  the 
world,  if  you  would  let  him  have  his 
own  way :  he  never  heard  any  body 
fay  they  wifhed  for  a  thing,  that  he  did 
not  run  to  get  it  for  them,  if  it  was  in 
his  power ;  and  no  one  could  be  more 
ready  to  lend  his  toys  to  his  brothers 
and  fillers,  whenever  they  appeared  to 
defire  them :  but  the  moment  he  was 
told  not  to  ftand  fo  near  the  fire,  or  not 
to  jump  down  two  or  three  flairs  at  a 
time,  not  to  climb  upon  the  tables,  or  to 
take  care  he  did  not  fall  out  of  the  win- 
dow, he  grew  direclly  angry,  and  afked 
if  they  thought  he  did  not  know  what 
he  was  about — faid  he  was  no  longer  a 
baby,  and  that  he  was  certainly  big 
enough  to  take  care  of  himfelf. 

His  friends  were  extremely  forry  to 
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perceive  this  fault  in  his  difpofition,  for 
every  body  loved  him,  and  wilTied  to 
convince  him,  that,  though  he  was  not  a 
bahy,  he  was  but  a  child  ;  and  that  if 
he  would  avoid  getting  into  mifchief, 
he  mnft,  for  fo-ne  years,  fubmit  to  be 
direcled  by  Ir.s  papa  and  mamma,  and, 
in  their  ablence,  by  fome  other  perfon 
who  knew  better  than  he  did  :  but  he 
never  minded  their  advice,  till  he  had 
one  day  nearly  loft  his  life  by  not  at- 
tending to  it. 

A  lady,  who  vifited  his  mamma,  and 
tvho  was  extremely  fond  of  him,  met 
him  in  the  hall  on  new  year's  day,  and 
gave  him  a  feven-fhilling  piece  to  pur- 
chafe  fomething  to  amufe  himfelf.— 
Henry  was  delighted  at  having  fo  much 
money;  but  iailead  of  informing  his 
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parents  of  the  prefent  he  had  received^ 
and  aildng  them  to  advife  him  how  to 
fpend  it,  he  determined  to  do  as  he 
liked  with  it,  without  con ful ting  any 
body;  and  having  long  had  a  great  de- 
lire  to  amufe  himfelf  with  fome  gun- 
powder, he  began  to  think  (now  he 
was  fo  rich)  whether  it  might  not  be 
poffible  to  contrive  to  get  fome.  He 
had  been  often  told  of  the  dreadful  ac- 
cidents which  have  happened  by  play- 
ing with  this  dangerous  thing,  but  he 
fancied  he  could  take  care,  he  was  old 
enough  to  amufe  himfelf  with  it,  with- 
out any  rifk  of  hurting  himfelf;  and 
meeting  with  a  boy,  who  was  employed 
about  the  houfe  by  the  (ervants,  he 
offered  to  give  him  a  fhilling  for  his 
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trouble,  if  he  would  get  him  what  he 
defired  ;  and  as  the  boy  cared  very  little 
for  the  danger  to  which  he  expofed 
Henry,  of  blowing  himfelf  up,  fo  as 
he  got  but  the  fhilling,  he  was  foon  in 
poffeffion  of  what  he  wifhed  for. 

A  dreadful  noife  was,  fome  time  af- 
terwards, heard  in  the  nurfery.  The 
cries  of  children,  and  the  fcreams  of 
their  maid,  brought  the  whole  family 
up  ftairs :  but,  oh !  what  a  fhocking 
fight  was  prefented  to  their  view  on 
opening  the  door  !  There  lay  Henry  by 
the  fireiide,  his  face  black,  and  fmeared 
with  blood;  his  hair  burnt,  and  his 
eyes  clofed  :  one  of  his  little  lifters  lay 
by  him,  nearly  in  the  fame  deplorable 
condition;  the  others,  fome  hurt,  bat 
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all  frightened  almoft  to  death,  were  got 
together  in  a  corner,  and  the  maid  was 
fallen  on  the  floor  in  a  fit. 

It  was  very  long  before  either  Henry 
or  his  lifter  could  fpeak,  and  many 
months  before  they  were  quite  reftored 
to  health,  and  even  then  with  the  lofs 
of  one  of  poor  Henry's  eyes.  He  had 
been  many  weeks  confined  to  his  bed  in 
a  dark  room,  and  it  was  during  that 
time  that  he  had  reflected  upon  his  paft 
conduct:  he  now  faw  that  he  had  been 
a  very  conceited,  wrong-headed  boy, 
and  that  children  would  avoid  a  great 
many  accidents  which  happen  to  them- 
felves,  and  the  mifchiefs  they  frequently 
lead  others  into,  if  they  would  liften  to 
the  advice  of  their  elders,  and  not  fancy 
they  are  capable  of  conducting  them- 
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ielves  without  being  dire&ed ;  and  he 
\vas  fo  ferry  for  what  he  had  done,  and 
particularly  for  what  he  had  made  his 
dear  little  Emma  fuffer,  that  he  never 
afterwards  did  the  leaft  thing  without 
confuting  his  friends ;  and  whenever 
he  was  told  not  to  do  a  thing,  though 
he  had  wifhed  it  ever  fo  much,  inftead 
of  being  angry,  as  he  ufed  to  be,  he 
immediately  gave  up  all  d^fire  of  doing 
it,  and  never  after  that  time  got  into 
any  mifchief. 


(    43     ) 


MARIA; 

OR, 

THE  LITTLE   SLATTERN* 


LITTLE  Maria  B  was  fo   flat* 

ternly,  and  fo  carelefs  of  her  clothes, 
that  (he  never  was  fit  to  appear  before 
any  body,  without  being  firft  fent  to 
her  maid  to  be  new  dreffed.  If  (he 
came  to  breakfaft  quite  nice  and  clean, 
before  twelve  o'clock  you  could  fcarcely 
perceive  that  her  frock  had  ever  been 
white  :  her  face  and  hands  were  always 
dirty,  her  hair  in  diforder,  and  her  fhbes 
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trodden  down  at  the  heels,  becaufe  fhe 
was  continually  kicking  them  off. 

At  dinner  no  one  liked  to  fit  near  her, 
for  fhe  was  fure  to  throw  her  meat  into 
their  laps,  pull  about  their  bread  with 
her  greafy  fingers,  and  never  (ailed  to 
overfet  her  drink  upon  the  table-cloth. 

One  day  her  brother  ran  into  the 
nurfery  in  great  hafte,  defiring  fhe 
would  go  down  with  him  immediately 
into  the  parlour,  and  telling  her,  that  a 
gentleman  had  brought  a  large  portfo- 
lio, full  of  beautiful  prints  of  all  kinds 
of  birds  and  animals,  which  he  was  go- 
ing to  fhew  to  them,  if  thty  were  ready 
to  come  to  him  directly,  for  he  could 
not  ftay  with  them,  he  laid,  more  than 
half  an  hour. 

Poor  Maria  was  in  no  condition  to 
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fhew  herfelf;  fhe  had  been  wafhingher 
doll's  clothes  (though  her  maid  had  de- 
fired  her  not  to  do  it,  and  had  promifed 
to  wafh  them  for  her,  if  fhe  would 
have  patience  till  the  afternoon),  and 
had  thrown  a  large  bafin  of  water  all 
over  her ;  after  which,  wet  as  fhe  was, 
fhe  had  been  rummaging  in  a  dirty 
clofet,  where  Ihe  had  no  kind  of  bufl- 
nefs,  and  was,  when  her  brother  came 
into  the  nurfery,  covered  with  clufl  and 
cobwebs. 

Sufan  was  called  in  hafie  to  new-drefs 
her ;  but  fhe  was  fo  extremely  carelefs 
of  her  clothes,  and  tore  them  fo  much 
every  day,  that  one  perfon  was  fcarcely 
fuffirient  to  keep  them  in  order  for  her. 
Not  a  frock  was  to  be  found,  which  had 
not  the  tucks  ripped,  and  the  firings 
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broken,  nor  a  pair  of  fhoes  fit  to  put 
on ;  her  face  and  hands  could  not  be 
got  clean  without  warm  water,  and  that 
muft  be  fetched  from  the  kitchen  ;  then 
fhe  had  to  look  for  a  comb,  Maria  had 
poked  hers  into  a  moufe-hole,  and  had 
been  rubbing  the  grate  with  her  brufh: 
in  fliort,  by  the  time  all  was  ready, 
and  fhe  was  drafted,  a  full  hour  had 
flipped  away  without  her  perceiving  it. 

Down  flairs,  however,  fhe  went, 
opened  the  parlour-door,  and  was  juft 
going  to  make  a  fine  courtefy  to  the  gen- 
tleman and  his  portfolio,  when,  to  her 
very  great  furprife  and  mortification, 
fhe  perceived  her  mamma  fitting  alone, 
at  work  by  the  fire.  The  gentleman 
had  (hewn  his  prints  to  her  brothers  and 
lifters,  made  each  of  them  a  prefent  of 
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a  very  pretty  one,  and  had  been  gone 
fome  time. 

When  her  aunt  came  from  Bath,  fhe 
brought  her  a  nice  green  filk  bonnet, 
and  a  cambric  tippet,  tied  with  green 
riband.  Maria  was  very  much  delighted 
with  it,  and  fancied  Ihe  looked  fo  well 
in  it,  that  Hie  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  pull  it  off;  but  fhe  foon  forgot 
that  it  was  new  and  very  pretty,  and 
ought  to  be  taken  care  of;  fhe  thought 
of  nothing,  when  fhe  could  efcape 
from  her  maid,  but  of  getting  into 
holes  and  corners  ;  and  having  rambled 
into  an  old  back  kitchen,  and  finding 
herfelf  too  warm,  fhe  took  off  her  pretty 
green  bonnet,  and  threw  it  down  on 
the  ground,  but  recollecting  fomething 
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fhc  bad  now  an  opportunity  of  doing, 

ran   away  in  great  hafle,    and   left   it 

there. 

When  fhe  was  afked  what  (he  had 

done  with  her  bonnet,  fhe  faid  fhe  did 
not  know,  and  the  fervants  loft  their 
time  in  feeking  for  it ;  for  who  would 
have  thought  of  looking  for  a  young 
lady's  bonnet  in  a  dirty  back  kitchen  ? 

There,  however,  it  was  found,  with 
a  black  cat  and  four  kittens  lying  afleep 
in  it,  and  fo  entirely  fpoiled,  that  it 
could  never  be  worn  any  more;  and  fhe 
was  obliged  to  wear  her  old  bonnet  a 
great  many  months  longer,  for  her 
mamma  was  extremely  angry  with  her, 
and  would  not  buy  her  a  new  one ; 
nor  did  fhe  deferve  to  have  one,  till  fhe 
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could  learn  to  take  more  care  of  it,  and 
not  leave  it  about  in  fuch  dirty  places-. 

It  is  not  very  ufual  to  fee  young  ladies 
wandering  about  by  themfelves  in  fla- 
blcs  and  outhoufes,  but  Maria  had  very 
great  pleafure  in  it,'  and  never  loft  the 
opportunity  when  fhe  could  get  away 
without  being  feen ;  and  fhe  was  fo 
dirty,  and  had  fo  often  her  clothes  torn, 
that  fhe  was  frequently  taken  by  ftran- 
gers  for  fome  poor  child  fent  on  an  er- 
rand to  the  fervants. 

One  day,  when  fhe  was  pafiing 
through  the  gate  to  fee  who  was  com- 
ing down  the  lane,  a  little  boy  upon  an 
afs,  who  came  up  from  the  fea-fide 
every  week  with  fiih,  feeing  her  there 
doing  nothing,  called  out,  "  Here, 
hark!  you  little  girl,  open  the  gate,  I 
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fay — come,  make  hafle,  do  not  tfand 
there  like  a  poll.  What!  are  you 
afleep  ?" 

Maria  was  fo  much  afhamed,  that 
{he  could  not  move,  but  hung  down 
her  head,  and  the  boy  (who  had  a  mind 
to  make  her  fave  him  the  trouble  of 
getting  off  from  his  afs)  continued  to 
talk  to  her  in  the  polite  manner  in  which 
he  had  begun :  "  Why,  you  little  dirty 
thing  !  open  the  gate  I  fay — if  you  do 
not,  I  will  tell  the  cook  of  you,  and 
Ihe  will  tell  Madam,  and  I  fhall  get  you 
turned  out  of  the  houfe." 

Thus  was  Maria  B continu- 
ally mortified  by  one  perfon  or  another, 
and  loling  every  plcafure  and  amufe- 
xnent  which  her  brothers  and  filters  were 
indulged  in,  becaufe  ihe  was  never 
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ready  to  join  in  them.  They  often 
went  to  walk  in  the  charming  woods 
and  meadows  which  fiarrounded  the 
houfe,  and  were  fometimes  fent  with 
their  maid  to  carry  comfortable  things 
to  their  poor  lick  neighbours,  from 
whom  they  received  in  return  a  thou- 
fand  thanks  and  prayers  to  God  for 
their  happinefe ;  but  Maria  could  have 
no  lhare  in  either,  for  fhe  was  never 
with  them,  and  they  knew  nothing  of 
her. 

Once,  when  their  grandpapa  fent  his 
coach  to  fetch  them  to  dine  with  him, 
Maria  was  not  to  be  found ;  and,  after 
feeking  her  all  over  the  houfe  to  no 
purpofe,  they  at  length  caught  her  in 
the  garden  with  a  watering-pot,  which 
fhe  could  hardly  lift  from  the  ground, 
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her  fhoes  wet  and  covered  with  mould, 
her  frock  in  the  fame  condition,  and  her 
hands  and  arms  dirty  quite  up  to  the 
elbows.  Her  mamma  pofitively  de- 
clared that  the  horfes  fhould  not  be  kept 
a  moment  longer,  the  coachman  was 
defined  to  drive  on,  and  Maria  was  left 
to  fpend  the  day  in  the  nurfery,  from 
whence  fhe  was  ordered  not  to  ftir. 

There  fhe  fpent  a  melancholy  day 
indeed>  for  fte  had  no  means  of  amufing 
herfclf  to  make  time  pafs  lightly  on  : 
fhe  had  no  pleafure  in  reading,  fo  that 
all  the  pretty  books  which  had  been 
bought  for  her  were  of  no  ufe;  fhe 
could  not  play  with  her  doll,  for  it  had 
no  clothes,  they  were  all  loft  or  burnt ; 
and  fhe  had  fuffcred  a  little  puppy  to 
play  with  her  work-bag,  till  both  that 
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and  the  work  which  was  in  it,  thread- 
cafe,  cotton,  and  every  thing  elfe,  were 
all  torn  to  pieces.  The  only  thing  fhe 
found  to  do,  was  to  lit  down  by  |}ie 
window,  look  at  the  road  and  cry,  till 
her  brothers  and  lifters  returned,  and 
then  fhe  had  the  mortification  of  hear- 
ing them  recount  the  pleafure  they  had 
enjoyed,  talk  of  the  curiofities  their 
grandpapa  had  Ihewn  them  in  the  great 
clofet  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  and  of 
feeing  all  the  pretty  things  they  had 
brought  home  with  them,  and  of  which 
flic  might  have  had  her  fliare  if  fhe  had 
been  of  their  party. 
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"  I  WISH/'  faid  Frederick  to  Mr.  Peter- 
fon,  "  I  could  be  with  my  aunt  in  town 
to  fpend  the  holidays  ;  I  fhall  be  fo  tired 
here  in  the  country,  I  {hall  not  know 
what  to  do  with  myfelf.  Two  of  my 
fchool  fellows  live  in  the  next  ftreet  to 
my  aunt,  and  they  will  be  going  with 
their  papa  to  the  play,  and  to  Aftley's, 
and  to  walk  in  the  Park,  and  will  have 
fo  much  more  pleafure  than  I  fhall 
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have — why,  I  might  as  well  be  at  fchool, 
as  here  fauntering  about  the  fields." 

<:  You  are  not  very  civil,"  anfwered 
Mr.  Peterfon.    "  When  you  came  from 
Barbadoes  lad  year,  and  had  no  other 
acquaintance,  you  liked  very  well  to  be 
with  me  in  the  holidays  :  however,  if 
you  defire  it,  my  dear  Frederick,  you 
lhall  go  to  your  aunt's,  that  you  may 
be  near  your  little  friends,  and  I  will 
write  to  their  papa,  to  requefl  that  he 
will  give  you  leave  to  be  with  them  as 
much  as  poflible,  that  you  may  partake 
of  all  their  pleafures,  for  I  do  not  think 
you  will  have  a  great  deal  in  your  aunt's 
houfe ;  you  know  fhe  is  always  ill,  and 
cannot  have  it  in  her  power  to  procure 
you  much  amufement." 

Frederick    was   accordingly   fent    to 
D4 
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town,  and  his  firft  wifh  was  to  pay  a 
vifit  to  his  two  friends  in  the  next  ftreet. 
His  aunt's  fervant  was  ordered  to  con- 
duit him  to  the  houfe,  and  he  was 
Ihewn  immediately  up  ftairs ;  but,  in* 
ftead  of  meeting  with  thofe  he  expecled, 
he  found  their  papa  alone  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, fitting  at  a  table  covered 
\vith  papers,  and  apparently  very  bufy. 
On  inquiring  for  his  ichoolfellows, 
he  was  very  much  furprifed  at  being  in- 
formed that  they  were  gone  into  the 
country  :  "  for,"  faid  their  papa,  "  they 
would  not  have  liked  to  be  confined  at 
home  all  their  holidays,  and  I  fhould 
have  had  no  time  to  run  about  with 
them ;  they  might  as  well  have  remained 
at  fchool  as  have  been  here  ;  but  where 
they  are  gone  they  will  enjoy  them-  - 
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felves :  they  will  fpend  a  week  at  their 
grandfather's,  and  from  thence  go  to> 
my  good  friend,  Mr.  Peterfon's,  where 
they  will  have  all  the  pleafure  and 
amufement  they  can  poffibly  wifh  for." 

Frederick  was  fo  vexed  and  difap- 
pointed,  that  he  could  not  open  his 
lips,  but  made  a  low  bow,  and  returned 
to  his  aunt,  whom  he  found  juft  rifen 
to  breakfaft.  She  was  quite  crippled 
with  rheumatifm,  and  had  fo  great  a 
weaknefs-  in  her  eyes,  that  fhe  could 
not  bear  the  light,  and  would  only  al- 
low one  of  the  windows  to  have  a  little 
bit  of  the  fhutter  open. 

In  this  difmal  room,  without  any  thing 
to  amufe  himfelf  with,  was  poor  Fre- 
derick condemned  to  fpend  his  holi- 
days: his  aunt  made  him  read  to  her 
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whenever  fhe  was  awake,  and  it  was 
only  when  fhe  dropped  afleep  for  half 
an  hour  in  her  eafy  chair,  that  he  could 
creep  foftly  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  and  peep  with  one  eye  into  the 
ftreet,  through  the  little  opening  be- 
tween the  fhutters. 

Poor  Frederick  now  fincerely  re- 
pented having  been  fo  rude  and  un- 
grateful to  Mr.  Peterfon,  and  wifhed  a 
thoufand  times  a  day  he  had  been  con- 
tented to  Hay  at  his  houfe ;  he  would 
have  been  very  happy  to  have  had  it  in 
his  power  to  return,  but  dared  not  pro- 
pofe  it  to  his  aunt,  and  would  alfo 
have  been  afhamed  to  appear  before 
Mr.  Peterfon. 

After  many  melancholy  days,  and 
tedious  evenings,  fpent  in  lonely  folU 
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tude,  he  at  length  faw  the  happy  morn- 
ing which  was  to  end  his  captivity. 
"  What  a  foolifh  boy  I  have  been  !" 
thought  he,  as  he  was  putting  his  things 
together.  "  The  day  of  my  return  to 
fchool  is  my  firft  holiday,  and  the  pre- 
parations I  am  making  for  it  the  only 
"  pleafure  I  have  felt  fince  I  left  it.  In 
the  country,  where  I  might  have  en- 
joyed the  liberty  of  running  in  the  fields 
in  the  open  air,  I  was  difcontented  and 
reitlefs  ;  and  I  left  it,  to  fhut  myfelf  up 
in  a  lick  room.  I  am  now  going  back 
to  fchool,  to  have  the  pleafure  of  hear- 
ing how  agreeably  all  my  fchool  fellows 
have  been  fpending  their  time,  whilft 
I  lhall  have  nothing  to  recount  to 
them,  but  how  many  phials  were  ranged 
on  my  aunt's  chimney-piece,  and  how 

D6 
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many  hackney-coaches  I  could  fee  with 
one  eye  pafs  through  the  flreet." 

Frederick  was  very  right ;  he  found 
his  two  little  friends  juft  arrived,  and 
who,  for  a  whole  week,  could  fpeak  of 
nothing  but  the  pleafure  they  had  en- 
joyed at  Mr.  Peterfon's.  They  told 
him  of  their  having  been  feveral  times 
on  the  river  on  fifh  ing- parties,  of  two 
nice  little  ponies  which  had  been  pro- 
cured for  them,  that  they  might  ride 
about  in  the  fhady  lanes,  and  round 
the  park,  and  of  the  beautiful  houfes 
ard  gardens  they  had  been  taken  to  fee 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

They  had  a  great  many  very  pretty 
prefents,  which  they  (hewed  to  Frede- 
rick, and  which  they  had  received  from, 
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their  friends,  who  had  been  pleafeci 
with  their  behaviour,  and  had  defiredl 
they  might  be  allowed  to  pay  them  a 
vifit  at  the  next  vacation. 

Frederick  could  never  forget  how 
much  he  had  loft  by  his  folly ;  he 
knew  he  had  been  wrong,  and,  as  he 
was  not  a  bad  boy,  he  was  not  afhamed 
to  acknowledge  it,  but  wrote  a  very 
pretty  letter  to  Mr.  Peterfon,  begging 
him  to  forgive  the  rudenefs  he  had 
been  guilty  of,  and  telling  him  how 
much  he  had  fuffered  by  it ;  alluring 
him  that  he  would  never  again  delire 
to  quit  his  houfe  to  go  to  any  other, 
and  £iying,  that  hie  never  fhould  have 
done  it,  if  he  had  not  been  a  foolidi 
reftlefs  boy ;  that  he  had  been  feverely 
punifhed  for  his  fault,  and  hoped  he 
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would  think  it  enough,  and  grant  him 
his  pardon  as  foon  as  poffible. 

Mr.  Peterfon  readily  complied  with  his 
requeft,  and  invited  him,  the  next  time 
he  left  fchool,  to  accompany  his  two 
little  friends  to  his  houfe,  where  they 
fpent  a  month  in  the  midft  of  pleafure 
and  amufcment ;  fometimcs  riding  the 
ponies  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  from  whence 
they  could  fi-e  the  hounds  followed  by 
the  huntfman,  and  feveral  gentlemen  on 
horfeback  ;  at  other  times  affifting  their 
good  friend  to  entertain  his  tenants 
with  their  wives  and  children  round  a 
Chriftmas  fire  in  the  great  hall:  in 
fhort,  Frederick  was  fo  happy,  that  he 
never  once  thought  of  Aitley,  the  Park, 
or  the  play,  or  had  any  defire  to  quit 
Mr.  Peterfon  in  fearch  of  other  amufc- 
ments.  4 


THE 
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MARGARET  and  Frances  lived  with 
their  papa  and  mamma  in  a  pretty 
white  houfe  on  the  fide  of  a  hill ;  they 
had  a  very  large  garden  which  led  into 
a  meadow,  at  the  bottom  of  which  ran 
a  beautiful  river. 

Every  body  thought  them  the  hap- 
pieft  children  in  the  world,  and  certainly 
they  might  have  been  fo,  if  their  dilpo- 
iitions  had  been  more  amiable;  for 
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their  papa  and  mamma  were  very  fond 
of  them,  and  indulged  them  in  every 
thing  proper  for  their  age,  and  their 
friends  were  continually  bringing  them 
prefents  of  toys  and  dolls,  or  fome  pretty 
thing  or  other. 

They  had  each  a  little  garden  of  their 
own,  full  of  fwcef  flowers  and  fhrubs, 
currants,  goofeberries,  and  ftrawberries. 
Margaret  had  a  fquirrel,  ia  which  fhe 
took  great  delight,  for  it  would  jump 
joyfully  about  its  cage  whenever  fhe 
came  near  it,  and  would  eat  nuts  and 
bifcuit  out  of  her  hand ;  and  Frances 
had  a  beautiful  canary-bird  in  a  nice  gilt 
eage,  which  awoke  her  every  morning 
with  a  fung,  and  told  her  it  was  time  to 
rife.  Margaret's  nurfe  had  brought  her 
a  white  hen  with  eight  little  chickens, 
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and  Frances  had  the  prettiefl  bantams 
that  ever  were  feen. 

Their  mamma  fent  them  to  walk  with 
their  maid  every  evening,  either  over 
the  hill  where  the  flieep  and  cows  were 
feeding,  or  along  the  fide  of  the  clear 
river,  to  pick  up  pebbles,  to  hear  the 
merry  fongs  of  the  fifhermen,  and  fee 
the  boats  pafs  with  the  market -people, 
going  to  the  town  with  their  fruit  and 
their  vegetables.  Sometimes  their  papa 
toojc  them  in  his  pleafure-boat  acrofs 
the  river,  to  eat  (Irawberries  and  cream 
at  a  farm-houfe  ;  and  fometimes  they 
were  permitted  to  accompany  their 
mamma  when  fhe  went  to  dine  with  her 
friends  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  is  fcarcely  to  be  believed,  that  two 
children,  who  might  have  lived  fo  hap- 
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pily,  fhould  have  found  their  greateft 
pleafure  in  tormenting  each  other ;  and 
though,  before  their  parents  and  Gran- 
gers, they  appeared  to  be  all  fweetnefs 
and  good-humour,  that  they  fhould 
have  been  continually  contriving  how 
to  vex  and  teafe  each  other.  The  mo- 
ment they  were  alone,  they  did  nothing 
but  fight  and  quarrel,  and  difpute  about 
trifles. 

Not  contented  with  this,  whenever 
they  were  difpleafed,  they  did  not  care 
what  mifchief  they  did,  but  tried,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  to  vex  each 
other,  by  fpoiling  and  deft roy ing  every 
thing  which  came  in  their  way.  Mar- 
garet was  quite  delighted  when  (he  had 
been  running  over  all  Frances's  garden, 
and  treading  down  every  thing  which 
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was  growing  in  it ;  and  Frances,  to  be 
revenged  on  her  lifter,  never  failed  to 
go  direclly  and  pull  up  all  her  flowers 
by  the  roots,  throw  ft  ones  at  her  little 
chickens,  and  tear  her  doll's  clothes  to 
pieces. 

One  day  when  they  had  had  a  great 
quarrel  about  fome  foolifli  thing  not 
worth  mentioning,  Margaret  was  fo  ex- 
tremely angry,  that  Ihe  got  her  mam- 
ma's inkftand,  and  threw  the  ink  all 
over  her  lifter's  work,  and  then  walked 
out  of  the  room,  leaving  it  on  the 
table.  Frances,  who  was  gone  to  alk 
her  mamma  for  fome  thread,  no  fooner 
returned  to  the  parlour,  and  found  her 
work  in  fo  fad  a  condition,  but  guefling 
immediately  how  it  came  fo,  inltead  of 
feeking  for  her  filter,  and  telling  her 
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in  a  gentle  manner  how  wrong  fhe  had 
adted,  and  begging  thai  all  their  quar- 
rels might  be  ended,  and  that  they 
might  live  together  as  fiflers  (hould  do, 
and  endeavour  to  make  each  other 
happy,  inflead  of  fpending  their  time 
in  vexing  and  teafing  each  other — in- 
fiead  of  doing  this,  the  malicious  girl 
thought  of  nothing  but  ho\v  fhe  might 
be  revenged;  and  watching  for  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  fhe  ieized  on  a 
fine  damafk  napkin  which  had  been 
given  to  Margaret  to  hem  and  mark, 
threw  it  down  on  the  hearth^  contriving 
to  let  one  end  of  it  lie  over  the  fender, 
and  then  began  to  poke  the  fire  as  vio- 
lently as  fhe  could,  hoping  fome  of  the 
inders  would  fall  upon  if,  and  burn  a 
few  holes  in  it.  Her  wi(h  was  foon 
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accompli  fhed,  and  even  beyond  what 
fhe  delired,  for  the  napkin  was  in  an 
intiant  in  a  blaze,  and  the  hbufe  in 
danger  of  being  burnt  to  the  ground. 
Terrified  almoft  to  deathj  Hie  began  to 
fcream  for  help,  and  the  whole  family 
were  immediately  aflfembled  in  the  par- 
lour; Margaret  among  the  reft,  with 
the  bottom  of  her  frock  covered  with 
ink,  though  Ihe  had  not  perceived  it, 
and  which  too  plainly  fhewed  who  had 
done  the  firft  mifchievous  exploit. 

They  were  now  both  ftri$ly  exa- 
mined, and  their  tricks  foon  difcovered  : 
their  papa  and  mamma  watched  them 
very  narrowly,  and  found  that  they 
were  quite  different  when  alone,  to  what 
they  appeared  when  in  their  prefence  ; 
and  they  no  longer  treated  them  with 
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the  kindnefs  and  indulgence  they  had 
hitherto  done.  Their  gardens  were 
taken  from  them,  the  fquirrel  and  the 
canary-bird  given  away,  and  the  white 
hen,  with  her  little  brood  of  chickens, 
fent  back  to  the  nurfe :  they  were  de- 
prived of  all  their  amufements,  and 
they  had  loft  the  good  opinion  of  their 
parents  and  friends,  for  the  fervants  had 
told  their  ftory  to  every  body  they  met 
with,  and  they  were  never  mentioned 
without  being  called  the  fly  girls^  or  the 
little  quarrellers. 


THE 
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CAROLINE  was  trifling  away  her  time 
in  the  garden  with  a  little  favourite  fpa- 
niel,  her  conftant  companion,  when 
fhe  was  fent  for  to  her  muliomafter ; 
and  the  fervant  had  called  her  no  lefs 
than  three  different  times  before  Hie 
thought  proper  to  go  into  the  houfe. 

When  the  lellbn  was  finifhed,  and 
the  matter  gone,  fhe  turned  to  her 
mamma,  and  alked  her,  in  a  fretful  and 
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impatient  tone  of  voice,  how  much 
longer  fhe^  was  to  be  plagued  with 
ro afters — faid  fhe  had  had  them  a  very 
long  time,  and  that  (he  really  thought 
fhe  now  knew  quite  enough  of  every 
thing. 

"  That  you  have  had  them  a  very 
long  while,"  anfwered  her  mamma,  "  I 
perfectly  agree  with  you ;  hut  that  you 
have  profited  fo  much  by  their  inftruc- 
tion,  as  you  feem  to  imagine,  I  am  not 
fo  certain.  I  muft,  however,  acquaint 
you,  my  dear  Caroline,  that  you  will 
not  be  plagued  with  them  much  longer, 
for  your  papa  fays  he  has  expended 
fuch  large  fums  upon  your  education, 
that  he  is  quite  vexed  and  angry 
with  himfelf  for  having  done  fo,  be- 
caufe  he  finds  it  impoffible  to  be  at  an 
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equal  expenfe  for  your  two  little  fif- 
ters ;  I  would  therefore  advife  you, 
whilfl  he  is  fo  good  as  to  allow  you  to 
continue  your  leffbns,  to  make  the  moft 
of  your  time,  that  it  may  not  be  faid 
you  have  been  learning  fo  long  to  no 
purpofe." 

Caroline  appeared  quite  aftonifhed  at 
her  mamma's  manner  of  fpeaking,  af- 
fured  her  fhe  knew  every  thing  per- 
fectly, and  faid,  that  if  her  papa  wifhed 
to  fave  the  expenfe  of  matters  for  her 
lifters,  Jhe  would  undertake  to  make 
them  quite  as  accomplifhed  as  fhe  her- 
felf  was. 

Some  time  after  this  converfation  fhe 
accompanied  her  mamma  on  a  viiit  to  a 
particular  friend  who  reiided  in  the 
country ;  and  as  there  were  feveral  gon- 
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tleincn  and  ladies  at  the  fame  time  in 
the  houfc,  Caroline  was  extremely 
happy  in  the  opportunity  fhe  thought 
k  would  give  her  of  furprifing  fo  large 
a  party  by  her  drawing,  mufic,  &c. ; 
and  fhe  was  not  very  long  before  fhe 
gave  them  fo  many  famples  o-f  her  va- 
nity and  felf-conceit,  .as  rendered  her 
quite  ridiculous  and  difgufling. 

She  was  never  in  the  leaft  afhamcd 
to  contradict  thofe  who  were  older  and 
better  inftrucled  than  herfelf,  and  would 
lit  down  to  the  piano  with  the  utmoft 
unconcern,  and  attempt  to  play  a  fo- 
nata  which  fhe  had  never  feen  before, 
though  at  the  fame  time  fhe  could  not 
get  through  a  little  iimpk  fong,  which 

jCbe   had   been  three  months  learning, 

^^B 

without  blundering  half  a  dozen  times. 
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There  lived,  at  about  the  diftance  of 
a  mile  from  Mrs.  Melvin's  houfe,  a 
widow  lady,  with  her  daughter,  a 
charming  little  girl  of  thirteen  years  of 
age,  on  whole  education  (fo  very  limited 
was  her  fortune)  fhe  had  never  had  it 
in  her  power  to  be  at  the  fmalleft 
expenfe :  indeed,  her  income  was  ib 
narrow,  that,  without  the  flri&efl  eco- 
nomy in  every  refpecl,  fhe  could  not 
have  made  it  fuffice  to  procure  them  the 
neceffaries  of  life;  and  was  obliged  to 
content  herfelf  with  the  little  inftruc* 
tion  Ihe  could  give  to  her  child,  and 
with  encouraging  her  as  much  as  pofli- 
ble  to  exert  herfelf,  and  endeavour  to 
fupply,  by  attention  and  perfeverance, 
the  want  of  a  more  able  inftrucSU^ 
E  2 
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and  to  furmount  the  obfiacles  fhe  would 
have  to  meet  with. 

When  Caroline  heard  this  talked  of, 
fhe  concluded  immediately  that  Laura 
muft  be  a  poor  little  ignorant  thing, 
whom  Ihe  fhould  aftonifh  by  a  difplay 
of  her  accomplifhments,  and  enjoyed 
in  idea  the  wonder  fhe  would  fhevv, 
\vhen  fhe  beheld  her  beautiful  draw- 
ings, heard  her  touch  the  keys  of  the 
piano,  and  fpeak  French  and  Italian  as 
well  as  her  own  language;  which  fhe 
wifhed  to  perfuade  herfelf  was  the  cafe, 
though  fhe  knew  no  more  of  either 
than  fhe  did  of  all  the  other  things  of 
which  fhe  was  fo  vain  and  conceited. 

She  told  Mrs.  Melvin  that  fhe  really 
aided  extremely  the  fituation   of   the 
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poor  unfortunate  Laura,  and  wifhed, 
whilfl  fhe  was  fo  near,  fhe  could  have 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  her  frequently, 
as  fhe  might  give  her  fome  inftruclion 
which  would  be  of  fervice  to  her.  Mrs. 
Melvin  was  extremely  difgufted  with 
the  vanity  of  her  friend's  daughter,  and 
wifhing  to  give  her  a  fevere  mortifi ca- 
tion, which  fhe  thought  would  be  of 
more  ufe  to  her  than  any  leffon  fhe  had 
ever  received,  told  her  fhe  fhould  pay 
a  vifit  the  next  morning. 

The  weather  was  extremely  fine,  and 
the  whole  company  fet  forward  imme- 
diately after  breakfaft,  and  were  foon 
in  fight  of  a  very  neat  but  fmall  houfe, 
which  they  were  informed  belonged  to 
the  mother  of  Laura.  A  little  white 
gate  opened  into  a  garden  in  the  front 
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of  if,  which  was  fo  neat,  and  laid  out 
with  fo  much  tafte,  that  they  all  flopped 
to  admire  it,  for  the  flowers  and  fhrubs 
were  tied  up  with  the  utmoft  nicety, 
and  not  a  weed  was  to  be  feen  in  any 
part  of  it. 

"  This  is  Laura's  care,"  faid  Mfs. 
Melvin;-"  her  mamma  cannot  afford 
to  pay  a  gardener,  but  hires  a  labourer 
now  and  then  to  turn  up  the  ground, 
and,  with  the  help  of  their  maid,  (he 
keeps  this  little  flower-garden  in  the 
order  in  which  you  fee  it ;  for  by  having 
inquired  of  thole  who  underfland  it 
(infiead  of  fancying  herfelf  perfecl  in 
all  things),  fhe  has  gained  fo  much  in- 
formation, that  fhe  is  become  a  complete 
florift." 

They  were  fhewn  into  a  very  neat 
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parlour,  which  was  ornamented  with  a 
number  of  drawings.  "  Here,"  fays 
Mrs.  Melvin,  "  you  may  again  fee  the 
fruits  of  Laura's  induflry  and  perfe- 
verance :  fhe  has  had  no  inftru&ion, 
except  the  little  her  mamma  could  give 
her,  but  fhe  was  determined  to  fucceed, 
and  has  done  fo,  as  Jrou  may  perceive ; 
for  thefe  drawings  are  executed  with  as 
muchtafte  and  judgment  as  could  poffi- 
bly  be  expected  of  fo  young  a  perfon, 
even  if  fhe  had  had  the  advantage  of 
having  a  mailer  to  inftrucl  her.  The 
fringe  on  the  window -curtains  is  en- 
tirely of  her  making,  and  the  pretty 
border  and  landfcape  on  that  fire-fcreen 
is  of  her  cutting.*' 

Caroline  began  to  fear  fhe  fhould  not 
fhine  quite  fo  much  as  fhe  had  expecled 
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to  do,  and  was  extremely  mortified 
when  Laura  came  into  tLc  room,  and 
was  defired  to  lit  do\vn  to  the  piano, 
at  hearing  her  play  and  ling  two  or 
three  pretty  little  fongs,  fo  well  and  fo 
fwcetly,  that  every  one  prefent  was  dc« 
lighted  with  her. 

She  fcarcely  ever  dared,  after  this  vl- 
fit,  to  boaft  of  her  knowledge ;  arid  if 
{he  did,  Mrs.  Melvin,  who  was  her 
real  friend,  and  wifhed  to  cure  her  of 
her  vanity,  never  failed  to  remind  her 
of  the  little  ihe  knew,  notwithftanding 
all  the  money  which  had  been  expended 
upon  her  education,  in  comparifon  ta 
Laura,  who  had  never  coil  her  mamma 
a  fmgle  fhilling. 


THE 
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CHARLES,  William,  and  Henry,  had  a 
large  piece  of  ground  given  to  them  to 
make  a  garden  of.  Their  papa  gave 
them  leave  to  apply  to  the  gardener  for 
inftruclion  as -often  as  they  plcafdd,  but 
-not  to  expedl  any  affiftance  frorrt  him 
or  any  other  perfon  ;  they  wen;  to  put 
it  in  order,  and  keep  it  fo  by  their  own 
labour. 

"  I  know/'  faid  Charles  to  William, 
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"  that  we  fhall  never  agree  with  Henry; 
he  is  fuch  an  odd  boy,  that  I  really  be- 
lieve when  once  the  garden  is  put  in 
order,  he  will  be  contented  to  walk 
about  and  look  at  it,  without  ever  touch- 
ing any  thing,  for  he  is  always  quar- 
relling with  us  becaufe  we  have  no  pa- 
tience, as  he  calls  it." — "  Yes,"  replied 
William,  "  it  is  very  true.  Do  you  re- 
member how  angry  he  was  when  his 
bantam  hen  was  hatching  her  chicken, 
and  we  helped  to  pull  them  out  of  the 
eggs !  Who  would  have  thought  we 
fhould  have  killed  any  of  them !  I  am 
fure  I  did  not ;  but  they  were  fo  long, 
I  could  not  bear  to  fit  there  all  day  wait- 
ing for  them.  I  think,  Charles,  we  had 
better  give  him  his  fhare  of  the  ground, 
and  let  him  do  as  he  will  with  it,  and 
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you  and  I  will  make  a  pretty  garden  of 
the  reft,  and  manage  it  as  we  think 
proper." 

This  being  fettled,  and  the  ground 
fairly  divided,  they  all  three  went  to 
work  with  the  utmoft  alacrity.  They 
rofe  with  the  lark  in  the  morning, 
turning  up  the  earth,  and  clearing  it  of 
ftones  and  rubbifh  ;  but  Henry  by  him- 
felf  had  got  his  garden  laid  out  in  beds 
and  borders,  ready  for  planting,  before 
Charles  and  William  together  had  half 
done  theirs:  they  could  not  determine' 
hmv  to  do  it ;  the  borders  were  too 
narrow,  and  muft  be  made  broader ; 
this  bed  muft  be  longer,  and  that 
fhorter ;  fo  that  what  they  did  in  the 
morning,  they  undid  in  the  evening, 
and  their  piece  of  ground  lay  in  confu- 
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lion  and  diforder,  long  after  Henry  had 
planted  his  borders  with  ftrawberries, 
and  his  beds  were  Town  with  annuals, 
and  filled  with  pretty  flowers  and  bul- 
bous roots. 

Charles  and  William  had  at  length 
got  their  garden  laid  out  in  tolerable 
order,  and,  in  other  hands,  it  might 
foon  have  been  in  a  very  flourifhing 
flate ;  for  their  papa  had  given  them 
leave  to  remove  feveral  pretty  fhrubs 
from  his  into  their  garden,  and  confe- 
quently  it  already  wore  a  pleafant  ap- 
pearance. Two  days  had,  however, 
Icarcely  elapfed,  before  thefe  whimfical 
boys  were  tired  of  the  manner  in  which 
their  trees,  &c.  were  planted,  and  longed 
to  remove  them. 

"  This  little  cherry-tree/'  faid  Wil- 
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liam,  "  will  furely  look  better  at  the 
corner  of  the  wall." 

"  That  it  will,"  anfwered  Charles, 
"  and  will  grow  better  there,  I  dare  fay  ; 
and  the  rofe- trees,  do  obferve  how  ill 
they  appear  at  the  end  of  that  border— 
who  would  ever  have  thought  of  plant- 
ing rofe-trees  in  fuch  a  place?" 

"  Nobody,"  faid  Charles,  <f  and  we 
had  better  change  them  dire6lly,  or  it 
will  be  fuppofed  we  know  nothing  of 
gardening,  and  we  fhall  be  laughed  at 
for  pretending  to  it." 

No  fooner  faid  than  done  ;  the  plants 
and  flowers  were  removed,  and,  in  about 
a  week  from  that  day,  were  all  put  back 
into  their  former  places. 

When  their  feeds  were  ju  ft  beginning 
to  appear  above  the  ground,  they  fan- 
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cied  that  bed  would  do  better  for  fome- 
thing  elfe,  and  in  lefs  than  five  minutes 
the  Ipade  was  brought,  the  bed  turned 
up,  and  all  the  little  flowers,  which 
were  fpringing  up  fo  ftrong  and  pro- 
mifing,  were  deftroyed  without  pity. 

"What  a  different  appearance  did  the 
two  gardens  make  in  the  month  of 
June  !  Charles  and  William  faw,  with 
forrow  and  regret,  that  theirs  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  piece  of  wafte 
ground;  they  had  removed  their  trees 
and  fhrubs  fo  often,  that  they  had  all 
perifhed ;  and  not  having  patience  to 
let  their  feeds  come  up  and  grow  into 
bloflbra,  their  beds  had  nothing  in  them. 

Henry's  garden  was  beautiful ;  there 
was  not  the  fmalleft  bit  of  it  but  had 
fome  pretty  flower  or  fruit -tree  growing 
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in  it;  every  part  was  blooming  and 
fweet ;  and  his  two  brothers  difcovered, 
when  too  late,  that  without  perfeverance 
and  fteadinefs,  nothing  can  be  accom- 
plifhed,  and  that  unlefs  they  came  to  a 
determination  to  follow  the  good  exam- 
ple their  brother  Henry  fet  before  them 
on  this  occaiion,  as  on  all  others,  their 
minds  would,  like  their  garden,  be  un- 
cultivated and  wafte. 


THE 


WHIMSICAL    CHILD. 


MR.  and  Mrs.  Clermont  invited  their 
little  niece,  Elizabeth  Sine-lair,  to  fpend 
a  month  ^  ith  them  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Clermr-nt  was  extrenv.-Jy  fond  of 
children,  but  his  partiality  to  their 
company  never  extended  to  any  who 
had  been  improperly  and  foolilhly  in- 
dulged, and  were  whimfical  and  difcon- 
tented;  and  had  he  known  that  his  fifter 
had  fuffered  her  little  girl  to  have  thofe 
difagreeable  qualities,  he  never  would 
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have  aiked  her  to  his  houfe ;  but  he  had 

been  two  years  *  abroad,  and  knew  no- 

% 
thing  of  her. 

The  day  on  which  flie  was  expecled, 
her  uncle  and  aunt  went  ta  meet  her, 
and  were  very  much  pleafed  with  her 
appearance,  as  well  as  the  affectionate 
manner  in  which  ihe  returned  the  ca- 
refies  they  beftowed  upon  her.  She 
was  extremely  pretty,  had  fine  teeth> 
fine  hair,  and  a  beautiful  complexion ; 
and  Mr.  Clermont  faid  to  his  wife,  "  I 
fhali  be  delighted  to  have  this  fweet 
little  creature  with. me,  and  to  fhew  all 
my  friends  what  a  charming  niece  I 
have."  But  he  was  not  long  in  chang- 
ing his  opinion,  and  very  foon  dilco- 
vered  that  her  beauty,  much  as  he  had 
thought  of  it,  did  not  prevent  her  be- 
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ing  the  mod  difagreeable  girl  he  had 
ever  met  with. 

She  was  no  fooncr  in  the  houfe,  than 
fhe  complained  of  being  too  warm, 
then  too  cold,  and  a  minute  after,  too 
warm  again — too  tired  to  lit  up,  yet 
not  choofing  to  go  to  bed — wifhing  for 
fome  tea,  and  then  not  liking  any  thing 
but  milk  and  water — now  drinking  it 
without  fugar,  then  defiring  to  have 
fome,  and,  after  faying  flie  neverfupped, 
burfting  into  tears  becaufe  (he  was  go* 
ing  to  be  fent  to  bed  without  fupper. 

"  I  perceive  I  was  miftaken,"  faid 
Mr.  Clermont ;  "  this  Jweet  little  crea- 
ture will  be  a  pretty  torment  to  us,  if 
we  permit  her  to  have  her  own  way  ; 
but  I  fhall  put  a  flop  to  it  immediately." 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  at  dinner, 
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he  afked  her  if  fhe  would  be  helped  to 
fome  mutton,  but  fhe  refufed  it,  faying 
Ihe  never  could  eat  any  thing  roafled. 
"  Then,  my  dear/'  replied  Mr.  Cler- 
mont,  "  here  is  a  boiled  potatoe  for 
you ;  eat  that,  for  you  will  have  nothing 
elfe." 

Elizabeth  was  extremely  difconcerted, 
and  thought,  if  {he  had  been  at  home, 
her  mamma  would  have  ordered  half  a 
dozen  different  things  for  her,  rather 
than  fuffer  her  to  eat  any  thing  fhe  dif- 
liked,  or  to  dine  upon  potatoes.  She 
made  a  very  bad  dinner,  and  was  crofs 
and  out  of  humour  the  whole  evening. 

o 

The  next  day  at  table  Mr.  Clermont 
offered  to  help  her  to  fome  boiled  lamb ; 
but  Elizabeth,  according  to  her  ufual 
cuflom  of  never  liking  what  was  offered 
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to  her,  faid  fhe  could  not  eat  lamb 
when  it  was  boiled.  "  So  I  expected," 
faid  Mr.  Clermont,  "  and  (taking  off 
the  cover  from  a  fniall  diih  which  was 
placed  next  to  him)  here  are  fome 
roafted  potatoes,  which  I  have  provided 
on  purpofe,  fearing  you  might  not  hap* 
pen  to  like  the  reft  of  the  dinner.1' 

Elizabeth  began  to  cry  bitterly,  but 
her  uncle  paid  no  kind  of  attention  to 
her  tears,  only  faying,  that  if  fhe  pre- 
ferred a  bafin  of  water-gruel,  (he  fhould 
have  fome  made  in  an  inftant.  She 
was  extremely  hungry  (having  quar- 
relled with  her  break-fa fl-,  and  had  no- 
thing iince),  and  perceiving  that  her 
tears  were  not  likely  to  produce  any. 
good  effedl,  was  glad  to  dine  very 
heartily  on  lamb  and  fpinage,  and  to 
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eat  fome  currant  tart,  which  fhe  had 
faid  fhe  could  not  bear  even  the  fmell 
of.  She  infifted,  however,  on  return- 
ing to  her  mamma  immediately,  faying 
{he  would  not  flay  any  longer  in  a 
houfe  where  fhe  was  in  danger  of  being 
flarved,  and  was  fure  her  mamma  would 
be  very  angry  if  fhe  knew  how  fhe  was 
treated. 

"  I  am  forry  to  inform  you,  my  dear 
niece,"  faid  Mr.  Clermont,  "  that  you 
muft  endeavour  to  put  up  with  it  at 
leaft  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  for  your 
mamma  is  gone  into  Wales  on  bulinefs 
of  confequence,  and  will  not  be  at 
home  to  receive  you  till  that  time  is  ex- 
pired." 

This  was  fad  news  for  Elizabeth  ;  fhe 
was  extremely  unhappy,  and  wifhed  a 
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thoufand  times  fhe  had  never  quitted 
her  own  home,  where  fhe  was  indulged 
in  all  her  whims,  and  where  every  one's 
time  was  employed  in  trying  to  pleafe  and 
amuie  her ;  "  And  now,"  thought  fhe, 
"  on  the  contrary,  I  never  have  any  thing 
I  like,  and  my  uncle  appears  to  take 
pleafure  in  teafing  and  vexing  me  from 
morning  to  night.'*  Finding,  however, 
that  fhe  muft  either  eat  what  was  pro- 
vided for  her,  or  fuffer  hunger,  and 
confcious  that  fbe  had  no  real  diflike  to 
any  thing  in  particular,  though  fhe  had 
a  great  pleafure  in  plaguing  every  body 
about  her,  fhe  thought  it  advifable  to 
fubmit,  and  confequently  dined  ex- 
tremely well  every  day,  whether  the 
meat  was  roailed  or  boiled,  flewed  or 
fried.  5 
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One  day,  when  fhe  was  going  with 
her  uncle  and  aunt  to  take  a  walk  to 
the  next  village,  a  poor  miferable  wo- 
man, with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and 
followed  by  two  others,  met  them  at 
the  gate,  and  begged,  for  God's  fake, 
they  would  take  pity  upon  her  and  her 
helplefs  infants,  who  fhe  faid  had  not 
tafted  food  lince  the  foregoing  day. 

Cold  meat  and  bread  being  immedi- 
ately br^  ght  out  to  them,  both  the 
woman  and  her  children  feized  upon  it 
with  fo  much  eagernefs,  that  they  might 
really  be  believed  to  be  almoft  famifhcd. 

Mr.  Clermont  defired  Elizabeth  would 
obferve  them  attentively,  and,  after 
making  her  take  particular  notice  of 
the  joy  with  which  the  poor  people 
were  feafting  on  the  fcraps  that  came 
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from  their  table,  afked  her  if  fhe  thought 
fhe  ever  again  could,  without  being 
guilty  of  a  dreadful  fin,  defpife,  as  fhe 
frequently  had  done,  and  refufe  to  eat 
of  the  wholefome  and  plentiful  food 
which,  through  the  great  goodnefs  of 
God,  her  friends  were  enabled  to  provide 
for  her. 

Elizabeth  was  flruck  with  her  uncle's 
words,  and  with  the  fight  before  her ; 
fhe  felt  that  fhe  had,  by  her  i^ratitude 
and  unthankfulnefs  to  God,  rendered 
herfelf  very  undeferving  of  the  comforts 
he  had  beftowed  upon  her,  and  of  which 
the  poor  children  fhe  was  then  looking 
at  flood  fo  much  in  need ;  and  fhe  never, 
from  that  day,  was  heard  to  find  fault 
with  any  thing,  but  prayed  that  fhe 
might  in  future  deferve  a  continuance  of 
[/uch  bleflings.  3 
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MR.  Spencer  fent  for  his  two  Tons,  Ed- 
ward and  Charles,  into  his  clofet;  he 
took  each  of  them  by  the  hand,  and 
drawing  them  affectionately  towards 
him,  told  them  he  was  going  to  under- 
take a  long  journey,  that  he  hoped 
they  would  be  very  good  boys  during 
his  abience,  obedient  and  dutiful  to 
their  mamma,  and  never  vex  or  teafe 
her,  but  do  every  thing  Hie  wiihed  them 
to  do :  he  alfo  defired  them  to  be  kind 
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to  poor  Ben,  and  to  recoiled,  that, 
though  his  face  was  black,  he  was  a 
very  good  boy,  and  that  God  would 
love  him,  whilft  he  continued  to  be- 
have well,  jufl  as  much  as  if  his  ikin 
were  as  white  as  theirs,  and  much  more 
than  he  would  either  of  them,  unlefs 
they  were  equally  deferving  of  his  love, 
as  black  Ben  had  rendered  himfelf  by 
his  good-natured  and  amiable  difpolition. 
Edward  and  Charles  both  promifed 
their  papa  that  they  would  do  every 
thing  he  defired,  but  they  were  not  both 
equally  lincere:  Edward  could  with 
difficulty  hide  his  joy,  when  his  papa 
told  him  he  was  going  from  home,  for 
he  was  a  very  naughty  boy,  and  had  no 
inclination  to  obey  any  body,  but  to  be 
his  own  mailer,  and  do  as  he  liked,  to 
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get  into  all  kinds  of  mifchief,  and  kick 
and  cuff  poor  Ben  whenever  he  pleafed. 

Thinking,  however,  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  appear  forry  for  what  he  was,  in 
reality,  extremely  glad  of,  and  feeing 
poor  Charles  take  out  his  handkerchief 
to  wipe  away  his  tears,  when  he  was 
taking  leave  of  his  papa,  he  pulled  out 
his  alfo ;  but  it  was  not  to  wipe  his 
eyes,  but  to  hide  his  fmiles,  for  he  was 
fo  happy  at  the  thought  of  all  the  tricks 
he  could  play,  without  having  any  one 
to  control  him,  that  he  was  afraid  his 
joy  would  be  perceived,  and  his  hypo- 
crify  detected. 

Mrs.  Spencer's  health  was  fo  indiffer- 
ent, that  fhe  feldom  quitted  her  apart- 
ment, fo  that  fhe  knew  very  little  of 
the  behaviour  of  her  fons.  Edward, 

F   * 
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as  foon  as  he  had  breakfafted,  ufually 
took  his  hat,  and  went  out  without 
telling  any  one  where  he  was  going,  or 
when  he  fhould  return. 

One  day,  when  he  was  gone  away  in 
this  manner,  and  Charles  was  left  quite 
alone,  he  went  up  ftairs  to  his  mamma, 
and  afked  her  leave  to  take  a  walk  in 
the  fields  ;  and  away  he  went  with  his 
favourite  dog,  for  he  had  no  other  com- 
pany, and  he  laid,  "  Come  along,  Trim- 
bufh,  let  us  take  a  ramble  together ; 
my  brother  always  quarrels  and  fights 
with  me,  but  I  know  you  will  not,  my 
poor  Trimbufh :  here,  my  poor  old 
fellow,  here  is  a  piece  of  bread  which  I 
faved  from  my  hreakfaft  on  purpofe 
for  you." 

Charles  had  not  walked  very  far,  be- 
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fore  he  thought  he  heard  Ben  crying ; 
and  thinking  it  very  probable  that  his 
brother  was  beating  him,  he  went  as 
fa  ft  as  he  poffibly  could  towards  the 
place  whence  the  found  came.  There 
he  found  poor  black  Ben,  with  a  load 
of  faggots  upon  his  back,  almoft  enough 
to  break  it,  and  Edward  whipping  him 
becaufe  he  cried,  and  fa  id  they  were  too 
heavy. 

Charles  began  immediately  to  unload 
the  poor  boy ;  but  Edward  faid,  if  he 
attempted  to  do  fo,  he  would  break 
every  bone  in  his  fkin :  he  was,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  frightened  from  his 
good-natured  and  humane, intention, 
and  therefore  continued  to  take  off  the 
faggots,  telling  his  brother,  that  if  he 
came  near  to  prevent  him,  he  would 

*  3 
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try  which  had  moft  ftrcngth  ;  and  as 
Edward  was  a  great  coward,  and  never 
attempted  to  flrike  any  body  but  the 
poor  black  boy,  who  dared  not  return 
the  blow,  he  thought  it  proper  to  walk 
away,  and  leave  his  brother  to  do  as  he 
liked.  When  they  met  afterwards,  and 
Charles  offered  to  ihake  hands  with  him, 
faying  he  was  forry  for  what  he  had 
laid  to  him,  and  begged  they  might  be 
good  friends,  he  appeared  very  will- 
ing to  forget  what  hac}  pafled,  and 
allured  him  he  forgave  him  with  all 
'his  heart;  but  his  whole  thoughts  were 
employed  on  finding  out  fome  way  to 
be  revenged  on  his  brother,  and  he  had 
foon  an  opportunity  of  doing  what 
might  have  coft  him  his  life,  though  it 
is  to  be  hoped  he  was  not  quite  wicked 
enough  to  defire  it. 
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Walking  one  morning  by  the  iide  of- 
the  river,  he  begged  Charles  to  get  into 
a  little  boat  which  lay  clofe  to  the  fhore, 
to  look  for  a  fixpencd  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  left  in  it,  and  began  to 
fob  and  cry,  becaufe  he  was  afraid  he 
had  loft  his  money.  Charles,  %vho  was 
always  glad  to  oblige  his  brother,  jump- 
ed into  the  boat  with  the  utmoil  readi- 
ngs, but  in  an  inftant  the  wicked  Ed- 
ward, having  cut  the  rope  by  which  it 
was  fattened,  away  it  went  into  the 
middle  of  the  river,  and  no  one  can 
tell  whither  it  might  have  been  driven, 
or  what  terrible  accident  might  have 
happened,  if  the  wind  had  been  high, 
and  had  not  the  good  affectionate  Ben 
Itripped  off  his  clothes,  and  plunged 
into  the  river  to  go  to  Charles's  affiftance. 
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Ben  could  fwim  like  a  fiiri,  and  was 
foon  within  reach  of  the  boat,  which, 
by  getting  hold  of  the  end  of  the  rope, 
he  brought  near tnongh  to  the  fnore  for 
Charles  to  jump  out  on  a  bank. 

Edward  fancied,  tjiar,  as  his  mamma 
knew  nothing  of  his  tricks,  and  as  he 
was  certain  Charles  was  too  good- 
natured  id  tell  talcs,  his  papa  would 
never  hear  of  them :  but  he  was  very 
much  miitaken.  Old  Nicholls,  the  but- 
ler, had  obfervcd  his  behaviour,  and  as 
foon  as  his  mailer  returned,  took  the 
firit  opportunity  of  telling*  him  of  every 
thing  which  had  pafTed  in  his  abfence. 

Mr.  Spencer  now  recoiled!  ed  that  he 
had  been  much  to  blame  in  keeping  his 
funs  at  home,  and  determined  to  fend 
them  both  to  fchool  immediately :  he 
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obferved,  however,  that  they  were  not 
equally  deferving  of  kindnefs  and  in- 
dulgence, and  that  it  would  be  proper 
and  juft  to  make  Edward  feel  how 
much  he  was  diipleafed  by  the  accounts 
he  had  received  of  his  condudl :  he  was 
therefore  fent.  to  a  fchool  at  a  confldera- 
ble  diflance  from  home,  fo  far  off,  that 
he  neither  came  home  at  Giriftmas  nor 
Whitfuntide,  nor  faw  any  of  his  friends 
from  one  year  to  the  other ;  he  was  not 
allowed  to  have  any  pocket-money,  for 
his  papa  faid  he  would  only  make  an  ill 
ufe  of  it ;  nor  had  he  ever  any  prefents 
fent  him  of  any  kind. 

Charles  was  only  twenty  miles  from 

his  father's  houfe,  and  was  always  at 

home  in  the  holidays  :  he  had  a  great 

many  things  given  to  him  on  new  year's 

*  5 
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day,  and  his  papa  brought  him  a  little 
poney,  that  he  might  ride  about  the 
park ;  and  he  always  let  poor  Ben  have 
a  ride  with  him,  for  he  loved  him  very 
much ;  and  Ben,  who  was  a  grateful, 
kind-hearted  boy,  did  not  forget  how 
many  times  Charles  had  faved  him  from 
his  wicked  brother,  and  would  have 
done  any  thing  in  the  world  to  give  him 
j>leafuse, 


(    io7    ) 


THE 
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"  WHAT  will  become  of  us  to-mor- 
row ?"  exclaimed  a  boy  at  M— i 
fchool,  to  little  George  Clifton,  as  they 
were  undrefling  to  go  to  bed.  "  I  am 
fo  frightened,  that  I  fhall  not  be  able 
to  clofe  my  eyes." 

George,  who  was  very  fleepy,   and 
had    no    inclination   to   be    difturbed, 
fcarcely  attended  to  what  he  was  fay- 
ing ;    but,    on    being    aiked    how    //* 
16 
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thought  to  get  off,  and  how  he  fhould 
relifh  a  good  found  flogging,  if  he 
could  not  excufe  himfclf,  he  thought  it 
time  to  inquire  into  his  meaning,  and 
was  informed  that  fome  of  the  boys  had 
that  evening  been  robbing  the  ma  Tier's 
garden,  that  they  had  taken  away  all 
the  fruit^  both  ripe  and  unripe,  and  had 
trodden  down  and  deftroyed  every  thing. 
George  laid  he  was  very  forry  for  it? 
btrt~he  had  no  fears  on  his  own  account, 
for  he  could  prove  that  he  had  drank 
tea,  and  fpent  the  whole  evening  at  his 
aunt's,  and  was  but  juft  returned  be- 
fore their  hour  of  going  to  bed ;  but 
Robert  a  flu  red  him,  that  all  he  could 
lay  would  avail  him  nothing,  and  that 
he  was  very  certain  he  would  not  be 
believed;  and  moreover,  that  the  matter 
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had  declared,  as  he  could  not  difcover 
the  offenders,  he  would  punifli  the 
whole  fchool  :  u  And  for  my  part,** 
faid  Robert,  "  I  am  determined  not  to 
itay  here,  to  fhffer  for  what  I  do  not 
defcrve.  1  can  easily  flip  out  of  this 
window  into  the  yard,  and  at  the  dawn 
of  day  I  intend  to  fet  off,  and  fhall  he 

many  miles  from   M ,    when   you 

are  begging  in  vain  for  forgiveneis  of 
your  hard-hearted  mafter." 

George,  who,  though  a  good  boy  in 
other  refpecls,  had  a  very  great  dillike 
to  the  trouble  of  learning  any  thing, 
and  had  been  fent  to  fchool  much 
againft  his  inclination,  thought  this  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  leaving  it,  and 
had  no  doubt,  but  having  fuch  a  melan- 
choly ftory  to  recount  of  the  injuftice 
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of  his  matter,  added  to  the  many  hard- 
fhips  he  fancied  he  had  already  endured 
on   different   occafions,    he  fhould  be 
able  to  prevail  upon  his  papa  to  keep 
him  at  home ;  and  imagined,  that,  when 
he  grew  up  to  be  a  man,  he  fhould,  by 
fome  means  or  other,   have  as  much 
learning  and  knowledge  as  other  peo- 
ple, without  plaguing  himfelf  with   fo 
many  books  and  lefTons.     Robert  had 
therefore  very  little  difficulty  in  perfuad- 
ing  him  to  accompany  him,  which  he 
had  no  reafon  to  wifh  for,  but  that  he 
knew  he  had  always  a  good  deal  of 
pocket-money,  which  he  hoped  to  get 
poffeffion  of,  and  cared  very  little,  if 
once  he  could  carry  that  point,  what 
became   of  poor   George.     He    knew 
him  to  be  quite  innocent,  and  alfo  that 
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the  mafter  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  the  boys  who  had  dons 
the  mifchief,  and  confequently  had  no 
thought  of  punifhing  the  whole  fchool ; 
but  he  was  a  wicked  boy,  had  been  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  robbery,  long 
tired  of  confinement,  and  determined 
to  run  away.  At  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  they  got  out  of  the  window 
into  the  yard,  jumped  over  a  low  wall, 
and  were  foon  feveral  miles  from  the 
fchool. 

Poor  little  George  began,  before  it 
was  long,  to  grow  very  tired;  he  was 
hungry  alfo,  and  had  nothing  to  eat. 
Robert  aiked  him  if  he  had  any  money, 
and  faid  he  womcl  foon  procure  hina 
fomething  to  eat,  if  he  would  give  him 
the  means  of  paying  for  it ;  but  the  mo- 
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mcnt  he  bad  got  his  little  purfe  in  his 
hand,  he  told  him  that  he  rauft  now 
wifh  him  a  good  morning  ;  that  he  was 
not  fuch  a  fool  as  to  go  home  to  get  a 
horfewhipping  for  having  run  away  from 
fchool,  but  fhould  go  immediately  to 
Portfmouth,  where -he  fhould  find  fhips 
enough  ready  to  fail  for  different  parts 
of  the  world,  and  would  go  to  fea, 
which  was,  he  laid,  the  pleafanteft  life 
in  the  world ;  and  making  him  a  very 
low  bow,  he  fet  off  immediately  acrofs 
the  fields  towards  the  high  road,  and 
was  out  of  fight  in  an  inftant. 

George  began  to  cry  bitterly*  he  now 
repented  having  liftcned  la  this  -wicked 
boy's  advice,  and  would 'have  returaed 
to  fchool  rif  he  could;  "but  he  did  not 
know  the  \\L\y  back  again,  aad,  if  be 
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had  known  it,  would  have  been  afraid 
to  fee  his  mafter.  He  wandered  on 
the  whole  long  day,  without  feeing  any 
body  who  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  ftop  to  liften  to  his  tale ;  and  at 
length,  towards  the  clofe  of  evening, 
quite  ill  for  want  of  eating,  and  fo 
tired  that  he  could  no  longer  ftand,  he 
featcd  himfelf  by  the  fide  of  a  brook, 
and  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
fobbed  aloud. 

An  old  peafant  returning  from  his 
labour,  and  paffing  that  way,  flopped 
to  look  at  him,  and  perceiving  that  he 
was  in  much  diftrefs,  went  up  to  the 
place  where  he  was  fitting,  and  inquired 
kindly  what  ailed  him. 

"  I  am  a  naughty  boy,"  faid  George, 
"  and  do  not  deferve  that  you  ihould 
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take  notice  of  me." — "  When  naughty 
boys  confefs  their  faults,  they  are  more 
than  half  cured  of  them,*1  replied  the 
old  peafant.  "Whatever  you  have 
done,  I  am  fure  you  repent  of  it,  and 
I  will  take  care  of  you." 

He  then  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
led  him  to  his  cottage,  which  was  very 
near,  and  where  he  found  an  old  wo- 
man fpinning  near  the  window,  and  a 
young  one  fitting  with  two  pretty  little 
girls  and  a  boy,  whom  fhe  was  teach- 
ing to  read :  they  had  each  a  book  in- 
their  hand,  and  were  fo  attentive  io 
fheir  leflbns,  that  they  fcarcely  looked 
up  when  the  door  was  opened. 

"  There/'  faid  the  old  peafant,  "  fit* 
ray  good  wife,  this  is  my  daughter, 
and  thefe  are  her  children  :  we  are  poor 
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people,  and  cannot  afford  to  ipend 
much  money  on  their  education,  but 
they  are  very  good,  and  endeavour -to 
learn  what  they  can  from  their  mother, 
and  get  their  leflbns  ready  agarnfl  the 
hour  they  go  to  fchool  in  the  morning, 
that  they  may  make  the  moft  of  their 
time,  and  not  rob  their  parents  by  being 
idle." 

"  Rob  their  parents!"  exclaimed 
George.  "  Yes,  rob  them,"  replied  the 
old  man.  "  Would  it  not  be  robbing 
their  father  and  mother,  if  they  allowed 
them  to  fquander  their  money  upon 
them  in  paying  for  their  fchooling  to  na 
purpofe  ?" 

George  wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes, 
and  faid  he  was  afraid  he  was  a  very  bad 
boy ;  but  he  was  forry  for  it,  and  would 
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endeavour  to  mend,  if  his  papa  conld 
be  prevailed  on  to  pardon  what  was 
pad.  He  then  told  the  old  man  all  that 
had  happened,  and  how  the  wicked 
Robert  had  enticed  him  to  run  away 
from  fchool ;  but  he  was  fo  hungry,  and 
fo  fatigued,  that  he  could  hardly  fpeafc 
or  hold  up  his  head.  The  young  wo- 
man gave  him  a  large  bowl  of  milk  and 
bread,  and  put  him  into  a  neat,  clean 
feed,  where  he  fkpt  roundly  tiii  eight 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  when,  after 
a  comfortable  brcakfaft,  the  good  pea- 
fant  accompanied  him  to  his  father's 
houfe,  and  faid  fo  much  in  his  favour, 
and  of  the  forrow  he  had  fhewn  for  his 
ill  behaviour,  that  he  was  immediately 
forgiven. 

He  was,  at  his  own  defire,  taken  back 
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to  fchool,  where  he  entreated  his  mafter 
to  pardon  the  little  attention  he  had  paid 
to  his  books,  and  the  inftruclion  he  had 
been  fo  good  as  to  give  him ;  as  alfo  his 
elopement,  a  fault  he  had,  he  faid,  re- 
pented of  almoft  as  foon  as  he  had  com- 
mitted it. 

The  raafter  readily  forgave  him  upon 
his  acknowledging  his  error,  and  allured 
him,  that,  though  he  always  punifhed 
thole  who  deferved  it,  he  knew  very 
well  how  to  diftinguifh.  the  innocent 
from  the  guilty,  and  that,  whilft  he  be- 
haved like  a  good  boy,  he  would  have 
no  reafon  to  fear  his  anger. 
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ROSE  was  eight  years  of  age  when  her 
fiffer  Harriet  was  born :  fhe  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  the  baby,  watched  its 
cradle  whilil  it  flept,  and  was  never 
tired  of  looking  at  it,  and  admiring  its 
little  features ;  but  fhe  could  not,  with- 
out pain,  obferve  that  fhe  was  no 
longer*  as  fhe  had  been  accufioined  to 
be,  ihef&Ie  object  of  her  mamma's  care 
and  attention. 

Harriet  muft  not  be  left  a  moment ! 
Harriet  muft  not  be  difturbed!   And 
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even  if  her  mamma  had  the  headach, 
and  Rofe  was  not  fufFered  to  go  into  her 
room,  the  little  flranger  was  admitted. 
She  concluded  that  fhe  was  no  longer 
loved  by  any  body,  for  even  the  fervants 
were,  fhe  fancied,  more  occupied  with 
her  little  lifter  than  with  her,  or  any 
thing  which  concerned  her ;  and  before 
fhe  was  ten  years  of  age,  fhe  was  be- 
come fo  very  jealous  and  fretful,  that 
fhe  took  no  pleafure  in  any  thing,  nor 
was  it  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  pleafc 
or  atnufe  her. 

One  day  walking  in  the  garden  with 
her  mamma,  who  carried  the  little  Har- 
riet in  her  arms,  and  coming  to  a  part 
of  it  where  feveral  tall  and  far-fpread- 
ing  trees  afforded  them  a  pleafant  fhade 
from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  they  flopped 
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to  enjoy  its  coolnefs.  The  gardener 
was  ordered  to  bring  them  fome  cher- 
ries, and  they  fat  down  on  the  grafs  to 
await  his  coming ;  the  little  one,  how- 
ever, had  no  inclination  to  be  fo  long 
frill,  and  her  mamma,  to  pleafe  and 
keep  her  quiet,  lifted  her  up,  and  feated 
her  on  the  bough  of  a  tree  which  fpread 
above  their  heads. 

Rofe  immediately  changed  colour; 
her  countenance,  which  a  moment  be- 
fore was  tolerably  cheerful,  now  became 
gloomy  and  fullen :  ihe  leaned  her 
check  upon  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  fol- 
lowed them,  exprefling  nothing  but  dif- 
content  and  jealoufy. 

Her  mamma  was  not  long  before  fhe 
perceived  the  angry  glances  thrown 
t>pon  her,  and  alked  her,  in  a  tone  of 
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difpleafure,  what  they  fignified?  "I 
cannot  help  fearing,'*  faid  Rofe,  "  that 
you  no  longer  love  me,  now  that  you 
have  another  little  girl.  I  remember, 
\Vhen  you  played  with  me  all  da^  ;  I 
was  then  continually  on  your  knee,  and 
every  thing  you  had  was  brought  out  to 
amufe  me;  the  iervants  a  lib  thought 
of  nothing  but  how  to  give  me  plea- 
lure  ;  but  now  I  go  neglected  about 
the  houfe,  and  nobody  minds  me :  it  is 
true,  I  have  every  thing  I  want,  and 
my  papa  and  you  are  always  buying  me 
toys  and  pretty  things  of  one  kind  or 
another ;  and  I  have  often  fome  of  my 
little  friends,  whom  you  allow  me  to* 
invite  to  drink  tea,  and  fpend  the  after- 
noon with  me  ;  but " 

"  .But/'  interrupted  her  mamma,  "  I 
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no  longer  take  you  upon  my  knee  like 
a  baby,  or  carry  you  in  my  arms  ;  nor 
have  I  flrength  fufficient  to  lift  you  up, 
and  place  you  upon  the  bough  of  a 
tree,  to  pleafe  and  make  you  quiet,  as 
I  have  done  by  your  little  fifter.  You 
forget,  I  imagine,  that  you  are  ten  years 
old,  and  that  if  I  were  to  treat  you  in 
the  fame  manner  as  I  do  a  child  of  two, 
we  ihould  both  be  laughed  at  by  every 
creature  who  might  happen  to  fee  us. 
Reflect,  my  dear  Rofe,  and  do  not 
fuppofe,  that,  becaufe  the  helplefs  age 
of  this  little  darling  demands  more  care 
and  attention  than  is  neceffary  to  you — 
becaufe,  being  her  nurfe,  I  am  obliged 
to  have  her  often  with  me,  when  the 
company  of  another  would  be  trouble- 
fome  and  inconvenient  to  me— do  not 
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fancy,  my  love,  from  thefe  circum- 
flances,  that  you  are  lefs  beloved  by 
either  your  papa  or  myfelf ;  but  that  as 
you  increafe  in  years,  we  fhall  {hew 
our  affection  to  you  in  a  very  different 
way  to  that  in  which  we  now  do  ;  as  at 
prefent  we  treat  you  much  othervvife  than 
we  did  when  you  was  of  the  age  of  your 
lifter  Harriet. 

*<  I  have  long  obferved,  with  much 
uneafinefs  and  concern,  the  fretfulnefs 
and  difcontent  you  have  exhibited  in 
your  countenance  at  every  mark  of  ten- 
dernefs  and  care  {hewn  to  your  lifter. 
If  you  fuffer  this  humour  to  grow  upon 
you,  it  will  be  obfervcd  by  every  body, 
and  you  will  then,  in  reality,,  be  dif- 
liked  and  fhunned  by  all  your  acquaint** 
ance,  though  at  prefent  it  is  only  in 
G  2 
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your  own  fancy  that  you  are  fo.  Re- 
coiled yourfelf  in  time,  re-afTume  your 
cheerfulnefs,  aflifl  me  in  taking  care  of 
this  fweet  child,  inftead  of  being  angry 
at  the  attention  I  fhew  her  ;  and  be  af- 
fured  that  we  feel  an  equal  affeclion 
towards  you  both,  though  we  do  not 
think  it  proper  to  treat  you,  my  dear 
Rofe,  as  we  do  a  baby  of  two  years  old." 
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"  WHAT  an  unlucky  boy  I  am!"  faid 
Edmond,  running  towards  his  papa, 
whom  he  had  been  feeking  over  all  the 
houfe  and  gardens.  "  My  grandmamma 
has  changed  her  mind  about  going  to 
my  uncle's,  and,  inftead  of  taking  me 
with  her  to  fpend  a  fortnight  at  his 
houfe,  when  I  had  fet  my  heart  upon  it, 
I  muft  content  myfelf  at  home,  {he 
fays,  and  wait  for  another  opportunity. 
Every  thing  goes  wrong  with  me — it 
was  but  laft  week  that  the  pigs  got  into 
G  3 
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my  little  garden,  and  deflroyed  every 
thing  in  it." 

"  Stop  !  flop  !"  interrupted  his  papa, 
"  and,  before  you  complain  of  your 
evil  deftiny,  rccollecl,  that  if  you  had 
not  heard  the  pigs  in  your  garden,  and 
ran  in  hade  to  drive  them  out  of  it,  you 
would  not  have  feen  your  little  brother, 
whom  you  feized  by  the  arm  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  pond,  and  who,  in 
another  moment,  would  probably  have 
fallen  into  it,  and  would  have  been 
drowned  before  any  of  the  family  had 
mified  him.  It  is  not  impoflible  but 
that  you  may  have  caufe  to  rejoice  fome 
time  hence  at  what  now  appears  to  you 
fuch  a  mighty  difappointment." 

His  papa's  words  were  foon  verified  : 
for  not  more  than  ten  days  had  elapfed 
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after  this  converfation,  when  they  re- 
ceived a  letter,  which  filled  them  with- 
the  fevereft  affliction.     A  fervant  be- 
longing to  his  uncle  had  canght  a  dread- 
ful putrid  fore  throat    and    fever,    of 
which  he  died  almoft  immediately,  and 
which  had  infecled  the  whole  family. 
Edmond  heard  with  the  utmoft  grief, 
that  one  of  his  coufins  was  no  more, 
and  that  the  other  lay  in  fo  dangerous 
a  flate,  that  his  life  was  defpaired  of; 
and  he  did  not  fail  to  offer  his  unfeigned 
thanks  to  God  for  having  preferved  him 
from   the   danger  to   which  he  would 
have  been  expofcd,  if  his  grandmamma 
had  not  fuddenly  changed  her  intention 
of  going  to  his  uncle's  :  he  determined 
alfo,  that  he  would  never,   in  future, 
complain    of    any    trifling    difapgoint- 
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ments  he  might  chance  to  meet  with,  or 
find  fault,  as  he  had  too  often  done, 
with  the  arrangements  of  Providence; 
but  conclude,  that,  however  extraordi- 
nary many  things  might  appear  to  him, 
being  ordered  by  Him  who  knows  bed 
what. is  fit  for  us,  they  muft,  fome  way 
or  other,  fooner  or  later,  turn  to  our 
advantage  and  happinefs. 

Edmond,  in  (he  long  walks  he  took 
with  his  papa,  often  met  with  things 
which  appeared  to  him  very  Orange, 
and  which  (notwithstanding  the  rclblu- 
tion  he  had  made,  and  the  rule  he  had 
laid  down  never  to  find  fault)  made  him 
thoughtful,  and  wifti  to  know  why  they 
were  permitted. 

An  old  man,  who  was  univerfally 
cftccmed  in  the  village,  had  been  in- 
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volved  in  perplexity  and  trouble,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  very  unjuftly.  He 
was  tenant  to  a  rich  man,  and  had  been 
long  and  comfortably  fettled  in  a  pro- 
fperous  way  in  a  little  farm,  which  lay 
in  a  fertile  and  beautiful  valley  belong- 
ing to  his  large  eftate. 

The  rich  man  was  hard-hearted  and 
revengeful,  and,  taking  a  diflike  to  poor 
old  Davis  on  fome  very  trifling  occalion, 
had  turned  him  out  of  the  farm  at  fo 
ihort  a  notice,  that  he  had  had  the  ut- 
moft  difficulty  to  find  a  place  to  take 
ihelter  in.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble in  removing  his  cattle  and  his  poul- 
try, his  corn  and  his  hay-mows,  .and 
every  thing  belonging  to  his  farm;  and 
iaid  he  was  fare  it  would  be  a  couple  of 
years  before  he  fhould  be  able  to  recover 
G  5 
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the  expenfe  and  lofs  of  time  ;  and  Ed- 
mond,  who  never  went  into  the  village 
without  paying  him  a  vifit,  and  loved 
to  chat  with  him  and  his  old  dame, 
never  heard  them  talk  of  it  without 
thinking  it  was,  at  lead,  a  pity  that  he 
had  met  with  fo  great  a  misfortune. 

The  winter  was  very  fevere,  the  fno\v 
fell  faft,  it  was  deep,  and  lay  very  long 
on  the  ground.  Davis  was  obliged  to 
take  his  cattle  in  from  the  fields,  and 
feed  them  entirely  on  hay ;  his  poultry 
required  the  utmoft  care  and  attention, 
and  every  thing  in  his  garden  was  in 
danger  of  perifhing.  "  This  is  a  fad 
winter  for  poor  old  Davis,"  fa  id  Ed- 
mond  to  his  papa ;  "  I  am  afraid  it  will 
put  him  another  year  behindha-nd ; 
I  wifh  he  had  not  been  driven  from  that 
ftourifbing  farm  in  the  valley." 
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"  I  wifh  fo  too,"  replied  his 
"  if  it  would  have  been  more  for  his 
good  to  have  remained  there — but  God 
knows  beft  !" 

The  fpring  returned,  the  fnow  melted, 
torrents  qf  water  fell  from  the  hills — 
the  brooks  fwelled,  and  overflowed  the 
meadows — every  thing  was  inundated  : 
the  farm  in  the  valley  was  entirely  de- 
ftroyed,  and  all  the  cattle  with  which 
the  rich  man  had  ftocked  it  were  drown- 
ed. Davis,  on  his  hill,  had  felt  the 
fharpnefs  and  brting  froft  of  winter;  he 
had  heard  the  wind"  roar,  and  the  rain 
beat  againfl  his  cafement :  but  when 
the  fnow  racked,,  he  felt  no-  ill  effccls 
from  it,  but  turned  out  his  cattle,  which 
he  had  fheltered'  whilft  it  lay  on  the 
G  6 
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ground,  to  feail  on  the  frefh  herbage 
which  had  been  prefcrved  under  it. 

"  I  perceive  now/'  faid  Edrnond, 
S(  that  I  have  been  once  more  miftaken, 
and  that,  inftead  of  thinking  Davis  an 
object  of  pity,  I  fhould  look  upon  him 
as  a  fortunate  man.  If  he  had  re- 
mained in  the  valley,  his  whole  pro- 
perty would  have  been  destroyed,  and 
he  would  have  been  a  beggar :  now  he 
has  but  to  be  doubly  attentive  to  his  la- 
bour, and  he  will  foon  recover  the  ex- 
penfe  of  his  removal :  he  will  then  be 
juit  as  well  as  he  was,  and  he  might  this 
day  have  been  without  a  morfel  of  bread. 
or  a  frilling  to  purchafe  one. 


(     133     ) 


THE 


GHOST  AND  THE  DOMINOS. 


SOPHY  Benfon,  when  fhc  was  only 
eleven  years  old,  could  write,  read,  draw, 
and  play  on  the  piano- forte,  better  than 
any  little  girl  of  her  age  in  the  whole 
neighbourhood ;  ihe  was  obedient  to 
her  papa  and  mamma,,  affectionate  to 
her  brothers  and  fillers,  and  would  do 
any  thing  to  oblige  her  friends,  except 
going  up  flairs  after  night,  Haying  in 
the  garden  alone  a  moment  after  the 
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duik  of  the  evening,  or  going  to  bed 
before  her  lifter.  On  thefe  points, 
though  fhe  really  vviihed  to  fhew  a  rea- 
dinefs  to  do  as  fhe  was  defired,  and 
had  often  attempted  to  do  ib,  fhe  never 
had  been  able  to  find  refolution  fuffi- 
cient  to  carry  her  through  with  it ;  for 
fhe  had  heard  of  ghofts,  giants,  fairies, 
and  monfters  of  divers  kinds,  and  was 
never  an  inllant  alone  in  the  dark, 
without  expecting  to  fee  one  or  the 
other;  concluding,  it  mull  be  ima- 
gined, that  it  was  cuftomary  with  thofo 
gentlemen  and  ladies  to  pay  their  vifits, 
each  with  a  wax  taper  in  their  hands,  to 
exhibit  their  perfons  by. 

Sophy  had  a  brother,  a  good-natured 
boy,  one  year  younger  than  herfelf, 
whom  fhe  always  ccutriyed  .to  get  to  ao 
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company  her  when  fhc  had  any  thing 
to  fetch  from  her  chamber  after  night ; 
but  unfortunately,  fhc  had  repeated  ib 
many  terrible  ftories  to  him  (to  fhew 
that  fhe  was  not  afraid  without  reafon), 
that  poor  Harry  foon  became  almoft  as 
great  a  coward  as  his  lifter ;  and  they 
found,  that  whenever  they  had  occafioa 
to  go  out  of  the  parlour  after  candle- 
light, it  was  neceffary  to  procure  a  third 
perfon  to  be  of  their  party,  for  they  no 
longer  thought  themfelves  in  fafety  to- 
gether. 

It  may  be  thought  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumfiance,  that  the  infection  did  not 
fpread,  or  the  whole  family  would  foor* 
have  been  obliged  to  move  in  a  body ; 
but  there  was  little  danger  of  any  thing 
fo  ridiculous :  it  was,  on  thfc  contrary^ 
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much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  fenfible 
girl,  like  Sophy  Benfon,  fhould  have 
been  capable  of  liich  a  weaknefs,  and 
that  fhe  never  gave  herfelf  time  to  re- 
flect, that  there  could  not  be  the  fmall- 
eft  foundation  for  the  filly  fears  with 
which  fhe  had  filled  her  head. 

Her  mamma  had  taken  a  great  dea' 
of  pains  to  endeavour  to  Convince  her 
of  the  folly  of  indulging  herfelf  in  fuch 
ridiculous  fancies,  but  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pofc;  her  imagination  was  continually 
making  her  fee  ftrange  lights,  and  hear 
extraordinary  noifes ;  and  though  fhe 
expofed  herfelf  to  the  ridicule  and 
laughter  of  her  elder  brothers  and  fit- 
ters, when  her  slant  proved  to  be  a 
tree,  and  her  di final  groans  to  be  occa 
fioned  bv  fhe  noiu  of  a  door  cr  a  •• 
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«iow-ihutter  on  a  {tormy  night  ;  ftilt 
ihe  went  on  in  the  tame  way,  and  had 
made  poor  little  Harry  as  foolifli  as 
herfelf. 

Whenever  (he  was  alone,  either  in 
the  houfe  or  garden,  a  moment  later 
than  fhe  liked  to  be,  her  heart  immedi- 
ately began  to  beat,  and  fhe  flew  like 
.lightning  to  feek  protection  ;  her  hands 
clafped,  her  elbows  fqueezed  clofe  to 
her  fides,  and  her  head  hung  down— - 
and  in  this  way,  every  object  fhe  glanced 
her  eyes  upon  appeared  to  her  fancy 
fomething  extraordinary:  had  fhe  but 
fummoncd  rcfolution  to  take  a  fecond 
look,  fhe  muft  have  laughed  at  her  own 
folly. 

One  evening  fhe  came  fcreaming  into 
the  parlour,  and  aflured  her  mamma 
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that  fhe  had  had  the  greatefi  difficulty 
to  efcapc  from  a  hideous  creature,  who, 
with  outfprcad  arms,  was  on  the  point 
of  feizing  her,  and  begged  the  door 
might  be  locked  immediately.  Her 
mamma,  and  her  brothers  and  lifters, 
laughed  immoderately  at  her  ftrange 
ftory,  which  mortified  her  extremely  ; 
but  they  could  not  prevail  on  her  to 
Jheiv  them  where  fhe  had  feen  the  terri- 
ble creature  :  fhe  could,  however,  tell 
them  the  exact  fpot,  though  fhe  endea- 
voured to  difTuade  them  from  venturing 
to  go  to  it ;  but  fhe  could  not  prevail 
on  any  of  them  to  be  frightened,  and 
they  foon  difcovered  the  monfter,  with 
its  outfpread  arms,  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  horfe  on  which  the  fervant  had 
been  beating  her  papa's  coat. 
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One  evening,  .when  the  moon  fhone 
bright  and  fine,  and  Sophy  and  Harry 
had  a  very  great  delire  to  fetch  a 
box  of  dominos  which  was  in  the  nur- 
fery,  and  which  they  well  knew  they 
ihould  not  have,  unlefs  they  went  them- 
felves  to  fetch  it,  after  fitting  half  an 
hour,  whifpering  and  endeavouring  to 
affume  fufficient  courage  for  fo  great  an 
undertaking,  they  at  length  determined 
to  go,  for  they  were  tired  of  having  no- 
thing to  amufe  themfelves  with,  and 
had  ftill  a  long  winter  evening  before 
them. 

Quaking  through  fear,  and  holding 
as  fa  ft  as  they  poffibly  could  by  each 
other's  hand,  they  afcended  the  flairs, 
got  into  the  pafTage  which  led  to  the 
nurfery,  and  were  juft  going  to  open 
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the  door,  when  Sophy  recollected,  that 
if  Harry  was  fecn  by  her  maid,  flic 
fhould  be  finely  laughed  at,  and  afked 
if  fhe  dared  not  venture  to  take  a  ftep 
without  having  him  to  protect  her ;  fhe 
therefore  begged  he  would  wait  at  the 
door  whilft  fhe  went  info  the  nurfery  to 
fetch  the  dominos ;  but  Harry  would 
not  hear  of  fuch  a  thing,  and  faid  lie 
would  not  ftay  in  the  paflage  alone  on 
any  account  whatever. 

Sophy  was  fo  defirous  of  appearing 
courageous  to  her  maid,  that  fhe  tried 
every  means  fhe  could  think  of  to  en- 
gage Harry  to  wait  for  her  ;  told  him  fhe 
would  not  be  a  moment,  that  the  moon 
fhone  as  bright  as  day — but  all  was  to 
no  purpofe,  till  by  promising  to  give 
him  her  little  box  of  colours,  and  her 
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ivory  cup  and  ball,  fhe  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  confent. 

She  walked  into  the  nurfery  with  an 
air  of  unconcern  and  boldnefs  not  at  all 
ufual  to  her ;  but  it  was  quite  loft,  for 
Mary  was  not  there,  and  ihe  knew  not 
how  to  venture  fo  far  as  a  cloiet  at  the 
other  end  of  it,  to  take  out  the  box  of 
dominos,  but  was  on  the  point  of  call- 
ing Harry  to  come  to  her,  when  think- 
ing the  maid  might  be  in  the  next  room, 
ilie  wifhed,  if  poffible,  to  fave  her  cre- 
dit. With  trembling  fleps  ihe  ad- 
vanced towards  the  clofet,  reached  it 
without  any  terrible  accident ,  and  hav- 
ing opened  the  door,  began  to  grope 
about  for  the  box :  it  was  neither  on 
the  firft  ihelf  nor  the  fccond,  and 
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paffing  her  hand  along  the  third,  it  fell 
upon  fomething  colder  than  ftone. 

Afraid  of  being  laughed  at,  fhe  de- 
termined not  to  fcream,  but  with  the 
utmoft  expedition  quitted  the  nurfery, 
without  thinking  of  the  dominos,  and 
went  to  join  her  brother ;  but  fhe  had 
no  fooner  reached  the  pafTage,  than  Ihe 
law  (too  plainly  fhe  faw  it  to  believe  it 
to  be  the  effeci  of  fear)  a  figure  drefled 
in  long  white  robes,  having  one  arm 
extended  towards  her,  entirely  covered 
with  black,  and,  in  a  low,  tremulous 
•voice,  it  called  "  Sophy,  Sophy,  Sophy/' 

This  was  the  mofl  alarming  and  ter- 
rible adventure  fhe  had  ever  met  with  ; 
and  if  fhe  had  command  enough  over 
herfeif  not  to  fcreani  when  fhe  touched 
the  unaccountable  cold  thing  in  the 
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cloiet,  fhe  now  could  fhew  no  fuch  for- 
titude ;  but  linking  on  the  floor,  for 
her  knees  could  no  longer  fupport  her 
weight,  fhe  fcreamed  fo  loud,  that  the 
poor  ghofi,  who  had  been  as  much  ter- 
rified as  herfelf,  throwing  alide  his 
white  robes,  ran  towards  her  for  pto- 
te&ion,  crying,  "  Sophy,  Sophy!  my 
dear  Sophy!  is  it  you  ?— -Oh  dear!  I 
thought  it  was  all  over  with  me ;  I  have 
been  almoft  miothered  fince  you  left  me, 
and  really  thought  I  was  going  to  be 
buried  alive/* 

Mary,  who  heard  the  buftle,  now 
made  her  appearance  with  a  light,  and, 
perceiving  what  had  happened,  became 
extremely  angry,  aiking  them  if  they 
imagined  fhe  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
wafli  their  linen,  to  have  it  pulled  about 
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the  dirty  paflagc.  "  And  here  is  my 
black  filk  handkerchief!5*  exclaimed 
Ihe  in  a  violent  rage. — "  Did  I  wafh  it 
ib  well  in  fmall  beer,  to  make  it  look 
nice  and  frefh,  for  you  to  twift  it  about 
your  arm,  mafter  Harry  ?  Pray  look 
what  a  condition  you  have  made  it  in.'* 

Harry  looked  extremely  fool ifh,  when 
he  difcovcred  that  the  only  danger  with 
•which  he  had  been  menaced,  was  that 
of  taking  cold  by  having  been  covered 
with  wet  linen.  The  truth  was,  that, 
when  his  lifter  left  him.  he  was  fo  much 
afraid  of  being  alone,  that  though  he 
longed  for  the  colours,  and  the  cup  and 
ball,  he  thought  he  was  paying  much 
too  high  a  price  for  them,  and  almoft 
repented  of  his  promife.  Willing,  how- 
ever, to  gain  the  two  things  he  moft 
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wifhed  for,  he  determined  to  bear  the 
lonely  fituation  he  was  left  in,  but  fan- 
cied if  he  could  get  away  from  the  door, 
and  place  his  back  again  ft  the  wall,  he 
fhould  be  much  fafer,  and  more  out  of 
the  way  of  danger. 

Endeavouring  by  thefe  means  to  fe- 
cure  himfelf,  and  {hutting  his  eyes,  that 
he  might  not  fee  any  thing  difagreeable 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  whofe  beams 
reflected  different  objects  along  the  wall, 
he  unfortunately  ftepped  upon  the  end 
of  a  line,  on  which  Mary  had  hung  to 
dry  the  whole  labour  of  the  day,  and 
having  entangled  his  feet  in  it,  by  fome 
means  or  other  gave  it  fuch  a  jerk,  that 
the  nail  fprung  out,  and  in  an  inftant 
poor  Harry  was  half  fmothered  under 
the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  wet  linen^ 
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which  he  concluded  (agreeably  to  the 
wonderful  and  furprifing  hiflories  his 
lifter  had  recounted  to  him)  could  be 
nothing  lefs  than  fome  giant,  who  was 
going  to  bury  him  alive. 

When  Mary  vifited  the  clofet,  her 
anger  roie  to  a  prodigious  pitch  ;  for 
Sophy,  in  groping  about  for  her  box  of 
dominos,  had  not  only  dirtied  her  fin- 
gers and  hands,  but  had  left  the  marks 
of  them  on  Mary's  new-wafhed  caps 
and  handkerchiefs,  which  fhe  had  put 
afidc  on  a  plate,  till  fhe  could  find  time 
to  iron  them. 

The  whole  ftory  was  repeated  in  the 
parlour,  and  the  evening  fpent  in  mirth 
at  the  expenfe  of  the  cowards. 


(     147     ) 
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PAULINA  going  to  fpend  the  afternoon 
with  her  little  coufins,  arrived  at  their 
door  at  the  very  inftant  that  they  were 
dragging  out  a  poor  little  dog,  once  fo 
great  a  favourite,  that  it  was  fed  with 
every  kind  of  nicety,  and  repofed,  when 
it  was  inclined  to  fleep,  on  a  beautiful 
lilk  cufhion. 

"  What  are  yon  going  to  do  with  poor 
Fido?"  inquired  Paulina. 

"  Oh,  the  nafty  thing!"  replied  her 
coufin  Emily.  "  Pray  look  how  ugly  it 
H  2 
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is  grown — I  would  not  keep  it  in  the 
houfe  on  any  account — I  am  going  to 
give  it  to  thofe  boys  you  fee  at  the  gate  : 
1  do  not  care  what  they  do  with  it :  my 
brother  Charles  has  given  me  a  mofl 
beautiful  little  creature — come  in,  and 
J  will  fhew  it  to  you." 

11  Stop,  ft  op,  for  pity's  fake  !"  ex- 
claimed Paulina.  "  Pray  do  not  give 
poor  Fido  to  thofe  boys,  to  be  worried 
and  tormented  to  death  ;  let  me  have 
him  ;  I  will  carry  him  home  to  my  hof- 
pital,  and  will  take  care  of  him  as  long 
as  he  lives." 

Fido  had  unfortunately  ftrolled  into 
the  kitchen  (where  certainly  neither 
young  ladies  nor  their  dogs  can  have 
any  bufinefs),  when  the  cook  was  very 
bufy  in  getting  ready  for  dinner,  and  (I 
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hope  without  intending  fuch  a  piece  of 
cruelty)  fhe  ha'd  thrown  a  quantity  of 
boiling  water  over  the  poor  little  crea- 
ture's  head  and  back,  and  fcalded  him 
.in  ib  terrible  a  manner,  that  no  one 
thought  he  could  have  lived  through 
the  day. 

Emily  was  fo  angry  with  the  cook, 
and  filed  fo  many  tears  when  Ihe  beheld 
the  agony  of  her  favourite,  that  one 
would  have  thought  fhe  had  the  beft 
heart  in  the  world,  and  that  fhe  had  a 
very  great  regard  for  it ;  but  as  foon 
as  it  was  recovered,  and  fhe  faw  it 
had  loft  one  eye,  and  that  all  the  fide 
of  its-  head,  and  its  whole  back,  was 
without  hair,  fhe  could  not  bear  the 
fight  of  it  :  it  was  turned  out  of  the 
parlour,  and  kicked  about  by  every 
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body,  glad  to  pick  up  any  bone  it  could 
meet  with,  and  to  fleep  in  a  corner  on 
itraw,  inftead  of  the  filk  cufliion  it  had 
been  accuftomed  to  ;  and,  at  length, 
had  not  Paulina  arrived  in  time  to  fave 
it,  would  have  been  given  to  half  a  do- 
zen unfeeling  boys,  who  would  foon 
have  deflroyed  it. 

Paulina  was  very  little  pleafed  with 
her  coufin  Emily  on  this  occafion,  for 
her  own  difpolition  was  very  different : 
fhe  was  fo  humane,  fo  kind  to  every 
body  and  every  creature  in  diftrefs, 
that  (he  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
her;  fhe  had  quite  a  little  hofpital  of 
fick  and  lame  animals  and  birds  :  a  dog, 
which  had  had  its  leg  broken  by  being 
caught  in  a  gin  ;  a  cat  with  one  ear,  the 
other  having  been  bitten  off  by  a  large 
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maftiff;  and  a  blind  fquirrel :  ihe  had 
a  little  goldfinch  in  a  cage,  which  had 
had  its  wings  torn  off  by  a  cat,  and  as 
it  could  no  longer  fly  down  from  its 
perch  to  drink,  and  return  when  it 
liked,  fhe  had  contrived  a  little  ladder, 
on  which  it  could  hop  up  and  down 
without  any  difficulty ;  a  blackbird, 
almoft  frozen  to  death,  which  fhe  had 
picked  up  in  the  fnow,  but  which  ne- 
ver recovered  the  ufe  of  one  of  its  legs, 
fung  very  merrily,  however,  in  its  cage, 
for  it  was  well  fed  and  taken  care  of ; 
and  one  or  two  blind  cocks,  which  (he 
had  bought  from  boys  who  had  been 
fighting  them,  and  were  going  to  throw 
at  them,  by  way  of  finijhing  the  fun  (as 
they  called  it) ;  and  feveral  lame  hens, 
become  fo  by  fome  accident  or  other, 
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lived  comfortably  in  her  little  poultry- 
yard,  for  fhe  took  care  to  feed  all  her 
penfioncrs  herfelf,  and  never  trulted  the 
care  of  them  to  any  other  perfon. 

Paulina  had  great  pleafure  in  pro- 
curing every  comfort  Ihe  could  for  her 
poor  animals ;  and  her  papa  and  mam- 
ma, to  encourage  her  kind  and  humane 
difpofition,  increafed  her  pocket-money, 
that  fhe  might  be  able  to  purchafe  bar- 
ley for  her  poultry,  and  feed  for  her 
birds  :  her  brothers  alfo,  who  were  at 
ichool,  often  fent  her  prefents  for  that 
purpofe.  As  fhe  grew  up,  her  huma- 
nity was  (hewn  to  her  fellow-creatures 
in  diftrefs,  as  much  as  it  had  been  in 
her  childhood  to  the  dumb  creation ;  and 
as  God  had  given  her  the  means  of  doing 
good,  fhe  freely  indulged  herfelf  in  acls 
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of  kindnefs,  for  which  (he  received  a 
thoufand  thanks  and  blelfings  where- 
ever  fhe  appeared :  fhe  was  beloved 
by  all  her  neighbours,  both  poor  and 
rich,  every  thing  profpered  with  her, 
and  fhe  was  happy  and  contented,  as 
Ihe  deferved  to  be. 


(     '54    ) 


THE 
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MRS.  Clifford  being  particularly  fatif- 
fied  with  the  attention  her  three  chil- 
dren, Alfred,  Robert,  and  Helen,  had 
for  fome  time  paft  paid  to  their  leflbns, 
and  to  the  inftrucYions  of  their  matters, 
told  them  ihe  would  treat  them  with  a 
charming  walk  in  the  woods  on  the  op- 
poiite  fide  of  the  river;  and  that  if 
they  would  carry  fome  bread  or  bifcuits 
with  them,  fhe  thought  they  fhould 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  houfe 
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where  they  might  procure  fome  milk, 
and  inftead  of  returning  home  to  drink 
tea,  fhe  would  fpend  the  whole  after- 
noon and  evening  in  rambling  about 
with  them. 

This  was  charming  news  for  the  young 
folks,  who  took  care  not  to  give  her  the 
trouble  of  waiting  for  them,  for  they 
were  all  three  ready  at  leaft  half  an  hour 
before  the  time  Ihe  had  appointed  for 
their  departure,  which  they  looked  for- 
ward to  with  the  utmoft  impatience ; 
and  the  moment  Mrs.  Clifford  joined 
them  in  the  hall,  away  they  all  went, 
with  joyful  hearts  and  cheerful  faces, 
through  the  field,  and  down  the  long 
lane,  which  led  to  the  ferry. 

"  This  is  very  pleafant,  mamma," 
laid  Alfred ;  «  I  think  I  Ihould  never 
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be  tired  of  walking  in  the  fields  and 
woods ;  yet  I  mud  own  I  do  long  for 
winter,  that  we  may  purchafe  the  magic 
lantern  we  are  to  have.  I  think,  with 
the  guinea  grandpapa  has  given  each  of 
us,  and  what  we  had  before  in  our  little 
purfes,  we  fhall  be  able  to  have  a  very 
large  one." 

"  Oh  dear  !"  exclaimed  Hekn,  "  how 
delightful  it  will  be  to  be  able  to  fee  it 
as  often  as  we  pleafe,  and  to  fhew  it  to 
our  friends ;  and,  mamma,  do  you  know 
that  Robert  is  to  be  the  perfon  who- 
fhews  it,  for  he  fays  he  can  talk  juft 
like  the  man  who  came  to  our  houfe  laft 
year." 

"  So  I  can,"  anfwered  Robert ;  "  and 
I  \vifh  it  was  bought,  that  you  might 
bear  what  a  long  ftory  I  fliall  tell  you 
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about  tbe  fun  and  the  moon,  and  the 
King  of  Pruffia  and  his  buffers,  and 
the  cat  and  the  cook!  I  would  rather 
have  a  magic  lantern,  than  any  thing  in 
the  whole  world  !" 

Chatting  in  this  manner,  and  amufing^ 
themfelves  by  looking  -at  different  ob- 
jects as  they  pafTed  along,  they  found 
themfelves  at  the  Terry  before  they  ex- 
peeled  it ;  and  the  boat  being  juft  ready 
to  put  off,  they  ftepped  into  it,  and 
feated  themfelves  with  feveral  others, 
who  were  going  over  to  the  other  fide 
of  the  river. 

Their  attention  was  very  fbon  drawn 
to  a  poor  woman,  who,  with  an  infant 
on  her  knee,  and  a  little  girl  and  boy 
by  her  fide,  whom  fhe  frequently  kitted 
and  prefied  to  her  bofom,  wept  as  if 
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her  heart  was  breaking.  As  foon  as 
they  were  landed,  Mrs.  Clifford  flop- 
ped the  woman,  kindly  inquired  into 
the  caufe  of  her  diitrefs,  and  was  im- 
mediately informed  by  her,  that  fhe  had 
lately  loft  her  hufband,  who,  having 
been  long  in  an  ill  flate  of  health, 
and  unable  to  work,  had  left  her  in- 
cumbered  with  feveral  debts,  which 
fhe  had  not  the  means  of  paying;  and 
that  though  fhe  laboured  very  hard, 
and  had  difcharged  fome  of  the  fmali 
ones,  a  hard-hearted  man,  to  whom 
fhe  owed  fix  guineas,  declaring  he 
would  not  wait  a  day  longer,  had  that 
morning  feized  upon  her  furniture,  and 
all  her  little  property,  determined,  as 
he  faid,  to  have  his  money  before  fix 
o'clock,  or  to  turn  her  and  her  children 
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out  to  fleep  in  the  high  road,  or  where 
they  thought  fit. 

She  had  been,  (he. told  Mrs.  Clifford, 
to  an  uncle  of  her  hufband's,  who  lived 
at  the  market-town,  begging  him  to 
take  pity  upon  her  and  her  innocent 
children  :  "  but,  Madam,"  added  ihe, 
"  he  was  deaf  to  my  entreaties,  and 
turned  me  from  his  door,  and  I  am  now 
going  home  to  fee  all  my  things  taken 
from  me ;  and  what  will  become  of  us 
this  night,  God  alone  can  tell !" 

Mrs.  Clifford  was  extremely  affected 
by  this  melancholy  tale,  and  walked 
with  the  poor  unhappy  woman  to  her 
cottage,  where  they  really  found  two 
ill-looking  men  taking  down  the  bed, 
and  packing  up  the  furniture.  The 
poor  creature  began  to  wiing  her  hands 
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and  cry  bitterly,  and  the  children, 
though  they  did  not  underlland  what 
the  men  were  going  to  do,  clung  to  their 
mother,  and  would  not  move  from  her 
fide. 

Alfred,  Robert,  and  Helen  were, 
however,  old  enough  to  underftand  per- 
feclly  well  the  diftrefs  of  the  poor  wo- 
man, and  the  miiery  and  wretchednefs 
to  which  fhe  and  her  helplefs  children 
were  expofed  ;  and,  fortunately  for  her, 
their  tender  and  compaffionate  hearts 
immediately  prompted  them  to  endea- 
vour to  relieve  her.  The  pleafure  they 
had  promifed  themftlves  in  purchafing 
a  magic  lantern,  nnd  in  being  in  pof- 
feffion  of  fuch  an  amufement  for  the 
long  evenings  of  the  approaching  win- 
ter, appeared  to  them  very  trifling  in 
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companion  to  the  delight  of  fnatching 
this  poor  family  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
unfeeling  wretches  they  had  to  deal 
with;  and  leading  their  mamma  into 
the  little  garden,  earned ly  entreated  her 
to  take  the  three  guineas  their  grand- 
papa had  given  them,  as  well  as  the 
contents  of  their  little  purfes,  and  em<- 
ploy  the  whole  to  relieve  the  poor  wo- 
man, and  begged  her  in  the  moft  prefT- 
ing  manner  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

Mrs.  Clifford  prefled  them  tenderly 
to  her  heart,  expreffing  the  greateft  fa- 
tisfa&ion  at  the  refolution  they  had 
taken,  and  affbring  them  ihe  would 
make  up  the  fum  with  the  greateft  plea- 
fure,  and  that  the  proof  they  now  gave 
of  their  feeling  and  humanity  made  them, 
dearer  to  her  than  ever;  adding,  that 
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fhc  was  certain  four-and-twenty  hours 
would  not  pafs  before  they  would  be 
rewarded  for  their  goodnefs. 

The  men  were  immediately  flopped, 
the  debt  difcharged,  and  the  furniture 
replaced  in  proper  order  :  the  poor  wo- 
man knew  not  how  to  exprefs  her  joy 
and  her  gratitude ;  ilie  fcarcely  knew 
what  ftie  was  doing,  but  at  length  re- 
collecting herfelf,  entreated  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford and  her  children  to  be  feared,  and 
accept  of  fuch  refrefhment  as  ihe  had 
to  offer  them.  Her  little  table  was  foon 
covered  with  a  cloth  as  white  as  fnow  j 
and  frefh  milk,  eggs,  butter,  and  a 
nice  brown  loaf  were  fet  before  them, 
of  which  they  partook  with  great  fatis- 
faction. 

They  did  not  quit  this  little  family 
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till  a  late  hour,  and  could  talk  of  no- 
thing on  their  way  home  but  the  plea- 
fure  they  felt  in  the  reflexion  of  hav- 
ing left  them  fo  happy ;  of  how  they 
had  been  delighted  when  they  faw  the 
two  hard-hearted  men  walk  out  of  the 
cottage,  and  how  differently  the  poor 
woman  and  her  children  would  pafs  the 
night,  to  what  they  might  have  ex- 
pected. Alfred  faid,  the  good  adUon 
they  had  done  that  afternoon  would  be 
the  pleafanteft  they  could  have  to  talk 
of  in  the  winter  evenings ;  and  Robert 
was  of  opinion,  that  a  vifit  now  and 
then  to  the  cottage  (which  their  mamma 
had  promifed  them)  would  afford  pret- 
tier ftories  for  him  to  repeat,  than  any 
thing  he  could  tell  of  the  King  of  Pruffia 
or  his  huflars.  As  for  Helen,  flie  de- 
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clared  that  her  heart  was  fo  light,  and 
fhe  felt  herfelf  fo  happy  and  joyful,  that 
fhe  could  almoft  jump  over  the  moon. 

They  retired  to  reft  in  this  pleafant 
difpoiition,  and  told  their  mamma  the 
next  morning,  that  they  had  never  been 
fo  happy  in  their  lives ;  that  they  went 
to  bed,  thinking  on  the  good  they  had 
done,  and,  after  thanking  God,  who 
had  given  them  the  means  of  doing 
it,  they  had  immediately  fallen  into  a 
fweet  Deep  ;  that  the  moment  they 
awoke,  they  had  found  themfelves  in 
the  fame  happy  humour,  pleafed  with 
themfelves,  and  with  every  body  they 
faw  ;  and  were  very  well  convinced  that 
the  magic  lantern  could  never  have  pro- 
cured them  one  quarter  of  the  pleafure 
which  they  now  felt,  and  which  would 
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be  renewed  every  time  they  vilited  the 
poor  woman  at  the  cottage,  and  when- 
ever they  recollecled  her  flory. 

"  I  told  you,  my  children/'  faid  Mrs. 
Clifford,  "  that  four-and-twenty  hours 
would  not  pafs  before  you  would  be 
rewarded;  and  you  muft  now,  I  am 
certain,  be  well  convinced,  that  the 
heart-felt  pleafure  arifing  from  the  re- 
flection of  fuch  an  acl;  of  kindnefs  and 
benevolence  to  a  fellow-creature  in  dil- 
trefs,  is  the  greateft  and  moll  folid  re- 
ward that  could  poffibly  have  been  be- 
ftowed  upon  you,  far  fuperior  to,  and 
more  lafting  than  any  fatisfaclion  you 
could  have  procured  by  laying  out  your 
money  in  any  other  way.'' 
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MRS.  Franklin,  a  widow  lady  of  very 
confiderable  fortune,  inhabited  an  ele- 
gant houfe  on  Richmond  Hill,  kept  a 
number  of  fervants,  and  had  the  mofl 
fplendid  equipage  in  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. She  had  an  only  daughter, 
to  whom  fhe  was  fondly  indulgent,  and 
on  whom  fhe  determined  to  beftow  the 
beft  education  that  could  poflibly  be 
procured  for  her,  let  the  expenfe  be 
what  it  would.  5 
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Jemima  was  a  very  amiable  child ; 
and  if  fhe  had  been  fo  fortunate  as  to 
have  been  placed  under  the  care  of  any 
one  a  little  more  difpofed  than  her  mo- 
ther was  to  combat  her  fancies  and  want 
of  refolution,  fhe  would  not  have  had 
to  regret  the  immenfe  fums  fquandered 
upon  her  to  no  kind  of  purpofe,  nor  to 
wifh  fhe  could  recall  (as  fhe  often  vainly 
did)  the  time  fhe  had  trifled  away  in 
doing  nothing. 

It  muft  appear  very  extraordinary  that 
this  fhould  have  been  the  unhappy  fate  of 
a  little  girl,  who  wifhed  fo  much  to  profit 
by  the  inftruclion  procured  for  her,  and 
had  the  greateft  defire  to  be  an  accom- 
plifhed  woman  ;  but  Jemima  wifhed  to 
be  accomplifhed,  without  having  the 
trouble  of  making  herfelf  fo,  and  poi- 
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faffed  neither  the  refolution  nor  per/eve- 
ranee  fo  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  perfection  fhe  aimed  at. 

She  began  every  thing  with  eagernefs 
and  alacrity  ;  but  the  moft  trifling  diffi- 
culty which  came  in  her  way  put  a  to- 
tal flop  to  her  progrefs,  and  fhe  imme- 
diately perfuaded  herfelf  that  it  was  not 
poflible  fhe  ever  fhould  be  able  to  fur- 
mount  them. 

She  had  from  her  infancy  been  ex- 
tremely fond  of  drawing,  and  defiring 
to  be  inftrucled  in  that  agreeable  art, 
one  of  the  firft  rnafters  was  procured 
for  her :  fhe  had  in  a  very  fhort 
time  fucceeded  in  copying,  with  tolera- 
ble correclnefs,  the  firft  things  he  gave 
her  to  do;  and  the  greatefl  hopes  were 
entertained  of  her  making  a  great  pro- 
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ficiency  in  what  fhe  appeared  to  prefer 
to  every  other  amufement.  The  mafler 
now  gave  her  fome  other  drawings  to 
copy,  which  required  a  little  more  at- 
tention and  fludy,  and  fhe  began  to 
find  difficulties  in  her  way,  which  fhe 
had  not  forefeen :  ihe  tried  them  twice 
— they  were  pretty  well,  but  not  per- 
fect ;  a  few  faults  ftill  remained,  which 
her  mafler  pointed  out  to  her.  Jemima 
concluded  fhe  never  fhould  do  them 
better ;  and  as  he  infifted  that  fhe  could 
not  proceed  till  fhe  had  made  herfelf 
miftrefs  of  the  trifles  he  objected  to,  fhe 
determined  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
drawing  figure,  and  apply  herfelf  en- 
tirely to  landfcape. 

She  was  delighted  with  this  new  em- 
ployment; her  mafler  had  the  fweeteft 
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drawings  of  trees,  cottages,  and  rivers, 
that  had  ever  been  feen !  She  fhould 
never  be  tired  of  copying  fuch  pretty 
things,  and  fhe  was  fure  fhe  fhould  not 
meet  with  half  the  difficulties  which 
were  to  be  found  in  drawing  figure. 

She  made  outlines  of  feveral  trees, 
and  had  fhe  but  been  poflefled  of  per- 
feverance  enough  to  have  per  fee!  ed 
herfelf  in  that  part,  before  fhe  attempted 
to  go  farther,  all  would  have  been  eafy 
and  pleafant;  but  Jemima  knew  no- 
thing of  perfeverance  or  patience,  and 
infifted  on  having  a  fmifhed  landfcape 
to  do  direclly;  and  the  matter,  to  fhew 
her  how  incapable  fhe  was  of  executing 
fuch  a  thing,  indulged  her  in  her  fancy: 
but  when  he  endeavoured  to  explain  to 
her  the  nature  of  perfpeclive,  light  and 
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jfaadow,  and  feveral  other  rules  ne- 
ceflary  for  her  to  understand,  Jemima 
dropped  the  pencil  from  her  fingers. 
She  had  not  perfectly  comprehended 
his  meaning,  and  wanted  refolution  to 
queftion  him,  and  endeavour  to  make 
it  clearer,  and  once  more  concluded  fhe 
never  fhould  be  able  to  make  any  thing 
of  it,  and  that  it  would  be  much  more 
prudent  to  turn  to  fome  other  purfnit. 

Accordingly  the  dra wing-ma fter  was 
difmiffed;  and  all  the  money  her  mamma 
had  paid  him  for  his  attendance,  for 
quantities  of  paper,  pencils,  chalk,  and 
(which  was  of  much  more  confequence, 
and  which  no  fum  could  recall)  the  lofs 
of  her  own  precious  time,  were  thrown 
away  to  no  purpofe.  But  Jemima  did 
not  mean  to  flop  here ;  Ihe  Ihould  do 
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very  well  without  drawing,  ftie  faid,  and 
fhe  would  give  all  the  time  fhe  had  in- 
tended to  employ  that  way  entirely  to 
mufic,  and  had  no  doubt,  but  that  by 
the  time  fhe  was  fixteen  fhe  fhould  be 
quite  a  proficient;  was  very  forry  fhe 
had  fo  long  neglecled  her  piano  forte, 
and  requefted  of  her  mafter  that  he 
\vould  bring  her  fome  better  mufic  than 
the  fimple  eafy  lefTons  fhe  had  been  play- 
ing, alluring  him  that  fhe  intended  to 
apply  very  ferioufly.  But,  alas !  fhe 
had  no  better  fuccefs  in  this  than  in  her 
drawing ;  difficulties  obtruded  them- 
felves  whatever  fhe  turned  to,  and  when 
fhe  quitted  the  piano  for  the  harp,  and 
from  the  harp  returned  to  the  piano,  fhe 
found  herfelf  jufl  in  the  fame  predi- 
cament. 
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The  muiic  was  given  up  for  the 
French  and  Italian  languages,  geogra- 
phy, and  botany,  all  of  which  ended  in 
the  fame  way  :  nothing  was  to  be  learnt 
without  a  fufficient  flock  of  perfeverance 
and  refolution  to  furmount  the  obfla- 
cles  which  lay  in  the  way ;  and  as  the 
Jmalleft  was  quite  enough  to  flop  Je- 
mima's progrefs,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  (as  fhe  was  allowed  to  have 
her  own  way  in  every  thing)  that  at  the 
age  of  fixteen,  though  what  would  have 
been  a  comfortable  independence  to 
many,  had  been  fpent  upon  her  educa- 
tion, that  fhe  knew  no  one  thing  in  the 
world. 

At  twenty  fhe  had  but  too  much 
caufe  to  repent  of  her  folly :  her  mo- 
ther, by  lawfuits,  and  other  unfore- 
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fcen  events,  loft  the  greater  part  of  her 
fortune,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  into 
a  remote  part  of  the  country ;  and  in 
that  lonely  place,  what  a  comfort  and 
amufement  would  fhe  have  found  in 
mulic  or  drawing,  had  fhe  but  endea- 
voured, when  fhe  had  fo  good  an  op- 
portunity,  to  perfect  herfelf  in  either ! 
But  fhe  had  nothing  to  do,  no  means 
of  employing  herfelf  agreeably,  but 
fpent  her  time  in  loitering  about  from 
one  window  to  another,  tired  of  herfelf, 
and  tiring  every  body  who  faw  her. 


(    '75    ) 


THE 

TRIFLER. 


WILLIAM  was  come  home  to  fpend  the 
holidays ;  but  he  had  fcarcely  lime  to 
fpeak  to  his  papa  and  mamma,  before 
he  ran  out  to  vifit  his  poultry,  his  rab- 
bits, and  his  little  garden ;  and  from 
thence  to  the  village,  to  fee  his  nurfe, 
and  then  to  the  cottage  of  old  John, 
who  had  taught  him  how  to  catch  birds, 
make  little  fiihing-nets,  and  how  to 
take  care  of  his  tame  rabbits. 

He  found  the  poor  old  man  in  the 
14 
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utmoft  grief  and  confirmation :  a  re- 
cruiting party  had  come  into  the  vil- 
lage, and  had  enticed  his  Ton  away  from 
him.  He  had  enlifted :  he  was  gone 
from  his  aged  father,  who  had  no  other 
comfort  in  the  world :  he  depended 
upon  him  for  his  fupport,  for  he  was  a 
Itrong,  healthy,  hard-working  young 
man  ;  and  John  was  grown  old  and  in- 
firm, and  could  no  longer  work  to 
maintain  himfelf. 

**  My  dear  young  matter,"  faid  he, 
"lam  almoft  broken-hearted ;  a  trifle 
of  money  would  engage  the  fergeant  to 
give  him  up,  if  I  could  get  it  before 
they  take  him  to  the  magiftrate  at  the 
next  town ;  and  he,  poor  boy !  defires 
no  better,  for  they  had  made  him  drink 
more  than  he  is  accuflomed  to  do,  or 
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he  never  would  have  thought  of  leaving 
me :  the  moment  he  was  fober  he  re- 
pented of  it ;  but  it  is  too  late — I  have 
no  money,  and  they  will  foon  be  gone. 
Wretched  old  man  that  I  am !  what 
will  become  of  me  ?" 

cc  Pray  do  not  grieve  fo,  old  John," 
faid  William;  "  I  will  return  to  my 
papa  directly,  and  I  am  very  fure  he 
will  not  leave  you  in  diftrefs.  I  will  be 
back  again  in  half  an  hour,  fo  pray  be 
comforted — your  fon  fhall  not  be  taken 
from  you."  And  away  he  went,  fully 
intending  to  do  as  he  had  faid  he  would  ; 
but  unfortunately  William  was  not  to 
be  depended  upon,  for  he  continually 
deferred  to  another  time  what  ought  to 
be  done  at  the  moment,  and  trifled 
away  hours  in  which  he  had  engaged 
'5 
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to  render  little  fervices  to  people  who 
depended  upon  his  promifes. 

It  is  fcarcely  to  be  credited,  that,  anx- 
ious as  he  appeared  to  relieve  the  poor 
old  man's  diftrefs,  he  fhould,  before  he 
got  half  way  to  his  papa's  houfe,  if  not 
forget  the  errand  on  which  he  was  gor- 
ing with  fo  much  feeming  expedition, 
at  lead  fuffer  a  new  object  to  draw  off 
his  attention  from  the  principal  part  of 
it ;  and  that  he  fhould  accept  of  an  in- 
vitation to  dine,  without  once  recollect- 
ing, that,  unlcfs  the  bufinefs  could  be 
fettled  immediately,  the  recruiting  party 
\yould  have  left  the  village,  and  poor 
John  would  be  abandoned  to  mifery  and 
diltrcfs. 

Meeting  with  two  young  gentlemen 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
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being  invited  by  them  to  go  and  dine  at 
their  houfe,  their  fervant  was  difpatched, 
whilft  they  amufed  themfelves  in  the 
wood,  to  alk  his  papa's  leave ;  and  as 
it  was  readily  granted,  and  he  did 
not  return  till  evening,  the  recruiting 
party  had  left  the  village  many  hours 
before  old  John  had  the  means  fent  him 
of  procuring  his  fon's  difcharge. 

William  was  extremely  grieved  when 
he  perceived  the  fad  effects  his  neglect 
had  occafioned,  the  agony  of  the  poor 
old  man,  and  the  anger  of  his  papa, 
who,  after  threatening  to  fend  him  im- 
mediately back  to  fchool,  took  this  op- 
portunity of  making  him  recollect  how- 
many  times  he  had  brought  trouble  and 
diflrefs  upon  different  perfons  by  the 
unpardonable  fault  he  was  continually 
16 
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committing,  through  his  trifling,  nn- 
fleady  difpofition,  and  aflured  him,  that 
if  he  fuffered  fo  bad  a  cuftom  to  grow 
up  with  him,  he  would  be  pointed  out 
as  a  man  on  whofe  word  no  one  could 
place  the  fmalleft  confidence,  and  whofc 
promifes  were  of  no  value — a  frivolous, 
defpicable  character,  with  whom  no 
worthy  people  would  aflbciate.  H€ 
then  ordered  his  chaife  to  be  got  ready, 
and  went  over  to  the  market  town; 
the  magiflrate  was  his  particular  friend, 
and  he  had  the  pleafure  (though  not 
without  fome  difficulty)  of  freeing  the 
young  man,  and  of  fending  him  home 
to  comfort  and  fupport  his  aged  and 
afflicled  father. 


THE 

COUSINS. 


PRISCILLA  loft  her  mother  when  fhe 
was  very  young :  her  father  was  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  fhe  was  taken  home 
by  his  lifter,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  who  loved 
her  for  his  fake,  and  fhewed  her  the 
greateft  kindnefs  and  attention  ;  but  her 
daughters,  Emily  and  Lucy,  were  not 
both  equally  kind  to  their  coulin.  Lucy 
was  very  fond  of  her,  but  Emily  was 
jealous  and  envious,  and  could  not  bear 
the  marks  of  tendernefs  beftowed  upon 
her  by  her  mother. 
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Prifcilla  had  a  mofl  affectionate  heart, 
and  would  cry  for  hours  together,  when 
ihe  thought  fhe  had  done  any  thing  to 
make  her  coufin  angry;  which  fhe  ima- 
gined mufl  certainly  be  the  cafe  (though 
fhe  could  not  recoiled  what  it  could 
poffibly  be),  for  it  never  entered  into 
her  head  that  any  one  could  be  dif- 
pleafed  with  her,  when  fhe  had  done 
nothing  to  offend  them,  and  little  fuf- 
pecled,  that  when  fhe  was  praifed  by 
her  aunt  for  her  even  temper  and  con- 
itant  good  humour,  for  her  attention 
to  her  leffons,  and  the  progrefs  fhe  made 
in  every  thing  fhe  undertook  to  learn, 
her  kind  and  gentle  manner  towards  the 
fervants,  and  her  charity  and  humanity 
to  her  fellow-creatures  in  diftrefs:  fhe 
had  no  idea  that  thofe  praifes  increafed 
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the  diflike  which  the  ill-natured  Emily 
had  conceived  to  her  the  moment  fhe 
came  into  the  houfe,  who,  inftead  of 
endeavouring  to  imitate  her  good  qua- 
lities, took  every  method  in  her  power 
to  caft  a  fhade  over  them,  and  to  fill 
every  one's  head  with  tales  to  her  dif- 
advantage. 

As  they  grew  older,  Emily's  diflike 
to  her  coulin  increafed  every  hour,  as 
did  the  amiable  Prifcilla's  endeavours 
to  foften  it  by  every  mean  fhe  could 
employ,  and  by  feeking  every  oppor- 
tunity of  obliging  her.  If  Emily  had 
any  work  to  do,  of  which  fhe  appeared 
tired,  Prifcilla  was  fure  to  be  ready  to 
finifh  it  for  her :  if  fhe  wifhed  for  a 
nofegay,  Prifcilla  would  fearch  over  the 
whole  village  till  fhe  had  procured  the 
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prettieft  and  fweetefl  flowers  to  make 
one  for  her;  but  all  was  to  no  pur- 
pofe — fhe  hated  her  the  more  for  the 
trouble  fhe  took  to  pleafe  her. 

One  day  Mrs.  Hamilton  returned 
from  the  town,  where  fhe  had  been  to 
purchafe  different  things  to  fend  to  her 
lifter  in  Scotland ;  and,  amongfl  the 
reft,  a  very  beautiful  netting-box,  which 
fhe  intended  as  a  prefent  to  her,  was 
fhewn  to  the  young  ladies,  and  greatly 
admired  by  all  three.  It  was  extremely 
delicate,  and,  after  they  had  fufficiently 
examined  its  beauty,  it  was  placed  on  a 
fmali-  table,  with  pofitive  orders  from 
Mrs.  Hamilton  that  it  ihould  not  be 
touched ;  but  returning  in  the  even- 
ing from  the  houfe  of  a  friend  in  the 
neighbourhood,  with  whom  fhe  had 
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dined,  and  recollecUng  that  curiofity 
might  lead  fome  of  the  fervants  to  open 
it,  fhe  took  it  up  in  the  paper,  as  it  lay 
on  the  table,  and  locked  it  in  a  bookcafe. 

The  following  day,  being  bufily  em- 
ployed in  packing  up  the  things  fhe 
had  purchafed  for  her  filler,  and  think- 
ing to  put  fome  cotton  into  the  little 
netting-box,  to  preferve  the  winders 
and  other  things  from  rubbing,  how  was 
fhe  furprifed  at  perceiving  that  the  lining 
was  green  inftead  of  pale  pink,  and  that 
feveral  parts  of  it  were  totally  different 
from  that  which  fhe  had  purchafed  the 
day  before ! 

Lucy  faid  fhe  was  very  fure  it  was 
not  the  fame  box  her  mamma  had  fhewn 
to  them;  Emily  was  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion; but  Prifcilla  only  blufhed  without 
faying  a  word. 
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"  Somebody  has  broken  my  box,  and 
replaced  it  with  another  not  half  fo 
pretty,"  (aid  Mrs.  Hamilton  in  an  an- 
gry tone ;  u  I  had  politively  forbid  ei- 
ther of  you  to  touch  it,  and  I  infift  on 
knowing  which  of  you  has  done  this 
jnifchief." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  faid  Emily,  pretend- 
ing to  feel  extremely  for  her  coufin's 
confufion,  "  that  poor  Prifcilla  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  break  it;  and  indeed, 
mamma,  if  you  will  but  obferve  how  fhe  ' 
blufhes,  and  that  fhe  has  not  a  word  to 
fay  in  her  own  defence,  you  need  not 
have  any  doubt  of  the  matter/' 

Prifcilla  afTured  her  aunt  that  fhe  had 
never  touched  her  box  after  ihe  had 
fliewn  it  to  her ;  Emily  gave  the  fame 
affurance  with  regard  to  herfelf,  and 
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Lucy  declared  that  fhe  had  not  been  in 
the  room  where  it  was,  from  the  time 
that  her  mamma  went  out,  till  fhe  re- 
turned in  the  evening. 

Mrs.  Hamilton,  determined  to  know 
the  truth,  aiked  the  young  ladies  what 
ufe  they  had  made  of  the  guinea  they 
had  each  received  on  new  year's  day, 
faying  her  box  had  coft  that  fum,  and 
could  not  have  been  replaced  without 
an  equal  one. 

"  Here  is  mine,"  eagerly  exclaimed 
Emily,  "  in  my  little  work-trunk." 

"  Half  of  mine,  my  dear  mamma," 
faid  Lucy,  "  you  will  recollect,  I  paid 
for  a  box  of  colours,  and  fome  drawing 
paper ;  and  here  is  the  other  half  in  my 
purfe." 

ic  And  where  is  your  guinea,  Prif- 
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cilia?"  demanded  Mrs.  Hamilton.—* 
"  And  what  is  the  reafon,  that,  inftead 
of  (hewing  the  fame  readinefs  with  your 
coufins  to  clear  yourfelf,  you  only  blufh 
and  hang  down  your  head,  without 
Ipeaking  a  fingle  word  ?" 

"  I  cannot  produce  my  guinea,"  an- 
fwered  Prifcilla;  "  but  believe  me,  iny 
dear  aunt,  when  I  affiire  you  that  I 
never  touched  your  box." 

Emily,  who  had  her  reafons  for  wifh- 
ing  the  fubjedl  might  be  dropped,  though 
not  from  any  motive  of  tendernefs  for 
her  coufin,  now  earneflly  entreated  her 
mamma  not  to  inquire  any  farther  into 
the  matter,  as  it  only  diftrefled  the  paor 
thing,  and  would  make  her  utter  a 
thoufand  falfrties.  But  old  Martha, 
their  maid,  who  had  flood  all  the  time 
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pinching  the  firings  of  her  apron,  clafp- 
Ing  her  hands  together,  and  then  lifting 
them  up  to  heaven,  with  many  other 
geftures  which  marked  her  impatience, 
now  no  longer  able  to  contain  her  in- 
dignation, burft  out  like  thunder,  and 
afked  Emily  how  fhe  could  poffibly 
{land  there,  looking  her  mamma  in 
the  face,  and  prefume  to  talk  of  fal- 
jitiesy  when  fhe  mufr  be  confciou& 
fhe  was  at  that  moment  guilty,  not 
only  of  a  moft  terrible  and  wicked 
fallity,  in  acculing  an  innocent  perfon 
of  the  fault  fhe  had  herfelf  committed, 
but  was  alfo  making  the  moft  ungrate- 
ful return  that  any  one  could  be  capable 
of,  for  an  action  which  certainly  de- 
fer ved  the  greateft  praife,  and  which  Ihe 
muft  be  confcious  fhe  owed  to  her  cou- 
fin's  generolity  and  kindnefs.  She  then 
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proceeded  to  acquaint  her  miftrefs,  that 
walking  with  Prifcilla  round  the  gar- 
den, about  half  an  hour  after  Ihe  had 
left  the  houfe,  and  coming  near  the 
parlour  window,  which  happened  to 
be  open,  they  had  perceived  the  netting- 
box  lying  on  the  marble  hearth,  broken 
into  a  dozen  pieces,  and  Emily  with 
her  back  towards  them,  picking  them 
up  ;  that  Prifcilla  had,  in  a  low  whif- 
per,  entreated  her  in  the  moft  earnefl 
manner  not  to  fpeak  ;  and  that  having 
flood  a  little  afide,  they  had  feen  her 
go  and  throw  all  the  pieces  into  the 
pond  in  the  front  garden,  and  then  run 
up  flairs  as  faft  as  poflible. 

"  The  dear  Mifs  Prifcilla,"  continued 
old  nurfe,  "  then  begged  me,  as  the 
greateft  of  all  favours,  to  go  immedi- 
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ately  itito  the  town,  to  the  fhop  where 
you  had  bought  the  netting-box,  and 
with  her  guinea  to  get  one  exactly  like 
it :  and  this  I  did  to  oblige  her,  and 
becaufe  it  never  was  in  my  power  to 
refufe  her  any  thing  fhe  afks,  though  I 
muft  fay  I  thought  Mifs  Emily  little 
deferved  her  kindnefs ;  for  this  is  but 
one  out  of  a  hundre4  flories  fhe  has 
told  of  her,  and  ill-natured  tricks  ihe 
has  played  her,  in  return  for  her  con- 
flantly  doing  every  thing  fhe  could  to 
oblige  her,  and  for  the  trouble  fhe  has 
taken  fo  many  times  to  hide  her  faults. 
I  thought  the  box  I  purchafed  fo  ex- 
actly like  yours,  Madam,  that  I  con- 
cluded you  never  would  difcover  what 
had  happened ;  and  Mifs  Pnfcilla  was 
quite  happy  in  thinking  you  would  be 
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fpared  the  vexation  of  knowing  it  had 
been  broken,  and  her  coulin  the  anger 
which  fhe  would  have  incurred,  by 
difobeying  your  orders.  We  were,  how- 
ever, difappointed ;  but  Mifs  Emily  mull 
have  guefled,  when  her  coulin  could 
not  produce  her  guinea,  what  ufe  ihe  had 
made  of  it ;  and  that  was  the  reafon  why 
fhe  wifhed  you  to  drop  the  fubjecl:,  for 
fhe  might  well  fuppofe  her  fallity  and  ill 
nature  mull  at  length  be  made  known 
to  you." 

It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  add,  that 
Emily  entirely  loft  her  mamma's  good 
opinion ;  Prifcilla  lived  very  happily 
from  that  time,  affectionately  beloved 
by  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  her  coulin  Lucy, 
and  doated  on  by  old  Martha,  who  ne- 
ver forgot  to  entertain  her  friends  and 
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acquaintance  with  the  ftory  of  the  broken 
netting-box,  fo  difgraceful  to  Mils 
Emily^  and  fo  much  to  the  honour  of 
her  darling  Prifcilla. 


THE 


TRAVELLERS. 


AT  fix  o'clock  on  a  fine  morning  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  Mrs.  Cecil, 
with  her  daughter  Matilda,  flepped  into 
a  poft-chaife  in  order  to  begin  a  jour- 
ney towards  London. 
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The  houfe  fhe  had  for  Tome  time  in- 
habited flood  in  a  diflant  and  romantic 
part  of  Wales,  many  miles  from  the 
public  road,  fo  that  they  could  advance 
but  flowly,  and  often  walked  up  fteep 
hills,  and  over  craggy  mountains,  either 
from  regard  to  their  own  fafety,  or  be- 
caufe  they  were  tired  of  the  carriage. 

Matilda,  after  riding  a  whole  day, 
wifhed  fhe  could  perform  the  remaining 
part  of  the  journey  on  foot,  and  often 
urged  her  mamma  (even  when  the 
roughnefs  of  the  road  did  not  render  it 
neceffary)  to  get  out  of  the  chaife,  that 
fhe  might  run  up  a  riling  ground,  look 
round  her,  and  pick  up  and  examine  a 
number  of  different  things  which  caught 
her  eye  and  ftruck  her  fancy;  and 
Mrs.  Cecil,  who  walked  but  flowly, 
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was  often  left  far  behind,  whilft  her 
daughter  made  little  excuriions,  and 
amufed  herfelf  by  talking  to  the-  coun- 
try people. 

The  fecond  day  after  their  departure 
from  home,  Ihe  told  her  mamma  fhe 
had,  in  one  of  her  rambles  into  a  nar- 
row lane,  feen  a  poor  boy  in  great  dan- 
ger of  being  beaten  by  a  woman  who 
appeared  to  be  mifirefs  of  a  fmall  cot- 
tage adjoining  to  that  at  the  door  of 
which  he  ftood,  and  who  threatened  to 
lay  a  ftick  (which  fhe  held  in  her  hand) 
over  his  ihoulders,  if  ever  he  dared  to 
touch  her  pears  again.  "  But,"  faid 
Matilda,  "  the  boy  inftfted  that  they 
were  not  her  pears,  but  his  father's, 
and  that :  he  was  in  his  father's  garden 
when  "he  picked  them  from  a :  bough 
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which    hung    down    almojft    into    his 
mouth. 

Mrs.  Cecil  obferved,  that  it  would 
indeed  have  been  a  hard  cafe  if  the  boy 
had  been  punifhed  by  a  neighbour  for 
eating  his  father's  pears  ;  but  when  Ma- 
tilda farther  informed  her,  that  the 
woman  faid  the  tree  grew  in  her  gar- 
den, and  that  the  bough  with  which  he 
had  made  fo  free,  becaufe  it  hung  over 
the  wall,  was  a  part  of  it,  fhe  faid  that 
entirely  altered  the  cafe ;  and  alked 
Matilda,  whether,  when  her  lifter  had 
loft  one  of  her  gloves,  and  that  it  was 
found  to  have  flid  into  her  drawer,  fhe 
thought  that  accident  made  it  her  pro- 
perty, or  whether  it  ftill  belonged  to 
her  fifler?  or  whether,  if  the  little  rofe^ 
tree,  of  which  fhe  was  fo  fond,  fhould 
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in  another  year  extend  its  branches  fo 
much,  as  to  fpread  over  a  corner  of 
her  filler's  garden,  fhe  imagined  it 
would  give  her  a  right  to  phfck  all  the 
rofes  which  hung  in  her  way,  or  whe- 
ther fhe  fhould  not  look  upon  them  as 
her  rofes,  as  much  as  thofe  which  were 
growing  on  the  other  parts  of  it  ?  Ma- 
tilda perceived  fhe  had  been  wrong,  and 
thanked  her  mamma  for  fhewing  her 
her  error. 

The  travellers  arrived  towards  evening 
at  the  foot  of  a  fteep  craggy  hill,  and, 
in  compaffion  to  the  poor  horfes,  they 
determined  to  walk  to  the  top  of  it. 
On  gaining  the  fummit,  they  favv  an 
extenfive  common  lying  before  them  ; 
and  Matilda,  who  was  accuftorned  to 
make  obiervations,  and  to  reflect  on 
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every  thing  fhe  faw,  and  who  never 
loft  an  opportunity  of  gaining  informa- 
tion, afkcd  her  mamma  if  fhe  did  not 
think  it  a  great  pity,  that  any  part  of 
the  world  fhould  remain  fo  barren  and 
uncultivated,  and,  as  it  appeared  to 
her,  fo  entirely  ufelefs ;  wifhing,  at  the 
lame  time,  fhe  had  the  power  to  change 
the  whole  common  in  an  ihflantintoflou- 
riftiing  corn-fields  and  beautiful  gardens. 

Mrs.  Cecil  was  juft  beginning  to  tell 
her  daughter,  that  nothing  was  made 
which  could  be  faid  to  be  entirely  ufe- 
lefs, when  the  pod-boy  came  running 
up  to  inform  her,  that  one  of  the  wheels 
of  the  chaife  was  broken  to  pieces,  and 
he  did  not  know  what  he  fhould  do  to 
get  it  up  the  hill. 

"  This   is   a  fad    accident  indeed !" 
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laid  Mrs.  Cecil,  "  and  I  know  not  what 
any  of  us  are  to  do,  for  I  do  not  fee 
a  lingle  habitation  near  us." 

"  Blefs  you !  my  lady,"  anfwered  the 
boy,  "  do  but  pleafe  to  turn  about, 
and  you  will  fee  plenty  of  habitations. 
I  be  no  ftranger  here ;  and  though  there 
be  no  gentlefolks  live  in  the  place,  I 
will  be  anfwerable  for  finding  you  a 
clean,  neat  cottage,  with  homely  fare, 
but  a  hearty  welcome.  The  firft  you 
fee,  over  there  by  the  trees,  belongs  to 
my  aunt :  do,  Madam,  pleafe  to  walk 
up  to  it,  whilft  I  go  feek  for  two  or 
three  men  to  help  me  up  with'the  chat" 

During  this  fpeech,  Mrs.  Cecil  had 
turned  her  head,  and  was  very  agree- 
ably furprifed  at  feeing,  very  near  the 
fpot  where  ftie  flood,  a  little  clufter  of 
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neat  cottages  among  fome  trees,  which, 
on  afcending  the  hill,  fhe  had  not  per- 
ceived,  having  been  equally  ftruck,  as 
Matilda  was,  with  the  extent  of  the 
plain  before  them. 

They  proceeded,  as  the  poft-boy  had 
defired  them,  to  the  firft  cottage,  where 
they  found  a  woman  bufily  employed 
in  preparing  her  hufband's  fupper,  whilft 
four  pretty  little  children,  with  ruddy 
complexions  and  fmiling  faces,  were 
eating  milk  with  wooden  fpoons  out  of 
a  large  bowl  which  was  placed  in  the 
midft  of  them. 

The  good  woman  received  them  very 
kindly,  and  offered  them  every  thing 
her  cottage  afforded,  fuch  as  milk,  whey, 
brown  bread,  eggs,  and  fome  common 
but  ripe  and  rclifhing  fruit,  Matilda 
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exprefled  much  wonder,  that  fhe  found 
the  means  of  procuring  even  the  ne- 
cefTaries  of  life -on  a  bleak,  wild  com- 
mon; arid  was  extremely  furprifed  when 
the  woman  affured  her  that  the  com- 
mon, which  fhe  ieemed  to  think  fo  lit- 
tle of,  was  what  furnifhed  them  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  comforts  they 
enjoyed  :  telling  her  alfo,  that  if  it  were 
more  fertile,  and  were  to  be  enclofed 
and  cultivated,  it  would  be  quite  loft 
to  them,  becaufe  they  were  too  poor  to 
be  able  to  rent  even  the  fmallefl  portion 
of  it.  "  As  it  is,"  added  fhe,  "  all  the 
cottagers  on  this  little  fpot  have  a  right 
to  feed  their  cattle,  and  to  cut  turf  for 
their  winter  fire.  Neither  my  cow  nor 
my  goats  coft  me  any  thing ;  we  have  a 
little  garden,  which,  between  my  huf - 
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band  and  myfelf,  is  kept  in  pretty  good 
order,  and  produces  as  many  vegetables 
as  we  can  make  ufe  of.  I  have  plenty 
of  poultry,  which  I  carry  to  market, 
and  have  milk  to  feed  my  pig ;  fo  that 
we  have  nothing  to  wifti  for,  but  that 
God  may  preferve  our  health,  and  con- 
tinue to  us  the  bleflings  we  enjoy." 

Matilda  was  aftonifhed  at  this  ac- 
count, and  made  many  obfervations  to 
her  mamma  on  the  pleafure  of  finding 
people  happier  than  fhe  expecled ; 
which  gave  her  the  greateft  fatisfadtion, 
as  they  were  convincing  proofs  of  the 
goodnefs  of  her  difpofition  :  and  (he 
did  not  fail  to  obferve  to  her,  that  the 
mixture  of  fertile  vallies,  barren  moun- 
tains, hills,  woods,  and  plains,  with 
which  the  earth  is  diverlified,  each  in 
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various  ways,  and  at  different  feafons 
of  the  year,  are  productive  of  good  ta 
the  induflrious. 

Mrs.  Cecil  and  Matilda  were  obliged 
to  pafs  the  night  m  the  cottage:  the 
next  morning  the  wheel  of  the  chaife 
being  repaired,  and  having  latisfied 
the  good  woman  for  the  trouble  they  had 
given  her,  and  made  fome  little  prefents 
to  her  children,  they  continued  their 
journey,  and  being  but  a  fhort  diftance 
from,  a  fmall  village,  through  which  lay 
the  high  road  to  London,  they  arrived 
at  that  city  without  any  accident,  ot 
meeting  with  any  thing  farther,  worthy 
of  being  related. 
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CONSTANCE,  Julia,  and  Dorothy  had 
obtained  their  mamma's  leave  to  fpend 
the  afternoon  with  a  young  lady  who 
lived  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  their  houfe ;  and  as  foon  as 
they  had  dined,  their  maid  being  or- 
dered to  attend  them,  they  fet  forward 
down  a  lhady  green  lane,  and  acrofs 
the  fields. 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  and 
pleafant  than  the  weather,  or  more 
beautiful  than  the  way  they  had  to  go ; 
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the  hedges  were  full  of  the  fweeteft 
flowers,  and  the  birds  fung  with  more 
than  ufual  harmony.  Sufan,  the  maid, 
was  quite  delighted  ;  fhe  flopped  every 
moment  to  look  around,  and  admire 
the  beauties  which  prefented  themfelves 
to  her  eyes  on  every  fide. 

Not  fo  her  young  ladies:  they  had 
each  a  reafon  why  they  could  neither 
enjoy  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  the 
mufic  which  echoed  from  every  bufh, 
or  any  of  the  beauties  which  furrounded 
them. 

Conflance  was  fo  afraid  of  the  fmall- 
eft  worm  which  happened  to  lie  in  her 
path,  was  fo  terrified  at  every  fly  which 
pafled  her,  that  fhe  could  enjoy  no- 
thing. She  walked  on,  with  her  eyes 
bent  on  the  ground,  watching  each 
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blade  of  grafs,  and  flapping  with  the 
utmoft  precaution,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  be  flung  to  death,  or  bit  by 
fome  dangerous  infect. 

Julia  had  paffed  the  whole  time  of 
dinner  in  bewailing  the  lofs  of  a  cold 
chicken  on  which  fhe  had  fet  her  heart ; 
but  her  dear  little  puffy  having  wan- 
dered into  the  pantry  in  fearch  of  a 
moufe,  and  being  jufl  as  fond  of  cold 
chicken  as  her  young  miftrefs,  and 
thinking  it  preferable  to  the  fineit  moufe 
(perhaps  becaufe  it  was  a  greater  rarity 
to  her),  this  ill-bred  puffy  had  dragged 
it  away  into  a  corner,  where,  if  fhe 
did  not  eat  it  all  at  one  meal,  fhe  had 
leave  to  finifh  it  the  next  day. 

Julia   had   loft  her    dinner:    difap- 
pointed  of  her  cold  chicken,  fhe  fa\v 
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nothing  elfe  on  the  table  (though  there 
were  feveral  difhes  which  the  reft  of 
the  family  commended  extremely)  which 
fhe  could  poffibly  eat  of.  She  was  too 
nice  to  eat  any  thing  common,  and  had 
perfuaded  herfelf  that  nothing  but  deli- 
cacies agreed  with  her :  fhe  could  not 
tafte  either  beef  or  mutton,  or  ever  dine 
without  fifh,  lamb,  or  poultry;  fhe 
hated  the  winter  becaufe  there  were  no 
vegetables  to  be  had  but  potatoes,  and 
was  delighted  when  the  feafon  came  for 
her  to  dine  on  green  peas,  cauliflower, 
and  afparagus. 

The  delicate  Julia  often  rofe  hungry 
from  table ;  and  as  this  had  been  the 
cafe  on  the  day  of  their  walk,  fhe  was 
lick  and  uncomfortable,  fauntered  along, 
complaining  at  every  flep,  and,  had 
fhe  not  fuddenly  recollected  having  a 
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nice  bifcuit  in  her  pocket,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  unable  to  proceed. 

Dorothy  troubled  herfelf  as  little  as 
her  lifters  about  the  birds  or  the  flo\v- 
ers,  the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  or  the 
fine  profpedt.  Naturally  indolent,  and 
hating  to  move  from  her  place,  fhe  was 
much  lefs  inclined  to  do  fo  after  dinner, 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  day  ;  for 
fhe  had  no  objection  to  either  beef, 
mutton,  or  potatoes,  and  would  (if  fhe 
had  been  fuffered  to  do  fo)  eat  of  all 
three,  and  as  many  more  different 
things,  as  much  as  would  have  been 
fufficient,  either  of  them,  for  the  dinner 
of  any  child  of  her  age. 

"  Come,  Mifs  Dorothy,"  cried  Sufan, 
"  do  pray  walk  a  little  fafter.  Dear 
me !  how  heavy  do  you  trudge  along, 
with  your  arms  hanging  down  by  your 
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fides!  Why,  you  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  lift  your  feet  from  the  ground 
—pray  look  what  a  duft  you  raife  at 
every  flep.  Come,  take  me  by  the  arm 
— look,  what  a  pretty  wood  this  is  we 
are  got  into,  and — oh  dear!  what  a 
quantity  of  flrawberries  there  are  upon 
that  bank.  Do  you  fee  how  beautiful 
and  red  they  appear  among  the  bram- 
bles and  dry  flicks  which  lie  over  them  ?" 

The  very  idea  of  fomething  to  eat 
was  fure  to  roufe  Dorothy.  Conflance 
and  Julia  alfo  advanced  to  look  at  the 
ftrawberries;  they  were  very  tempting, 
and  they  each  wilhed  to  tafte  them, 
but  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way 
not  likely  to  be  conquered. 

Julia's  delire  for  them  foon  vanished, 
for  fhe  recolle&ed  that  fhe  had  neither 
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cream  nor  fugar,  without  which  fhe  did 
not  think  them  eatable. 

Dorothy  faid  they  were  very  good 
without  either,  and  fhe  wifhed  fhe  had 
a  good  bafket-full,  fhe  would  foon  fhew 
them  how  well  fhe  liked  them;  but 
they  could  not  be  got  at  without  re- 
moving the  brambles  and  wood,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  purpofely  laid 
over  them,  to  preferve  them  till  they 
were  ripe;  and  Dorothy,  after  taking 
away  three  or  four  flicks,  and  a  bufh  or 
two,  began  to  puff  and  blow,  as  if  fhe 
had  been  running  a  race,  and  declared 
fhe  could  do  no  more,  much  as  fhe 
wifhed  for  the  flrawberries,  if  it  would 
fave  her  life. 

"  How  can  you  be  fo  extremely  lazy?" 
exclaimed  Conftance,  eager  to  get  at 
the  tempting  fruit,  "  You  cannot  bear 
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to  take  the  leaft  trouble,  Dorothy- 
come,  let  me  help  you;  I  fhould  be 
forry  to  leave  them.  What  a  beautiful 
fcarlet  they  are,  and  how  finely  they 
fmell !— Come,  come,  let  us  remove 
thefe  brambles." 

Dorothy  had  thrown  herfelf  upon  the 
grafs,  declaring  Ihe  could  not  fHr  ;  and 
Sufan,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  difpofitions  of  her  three  young  la- 
dies, determined  not  to  interfere. 

Conflance  began  very  briikly  to  take 
away  the  brambles ;  but  fhe  had  fcarcely 
uncovered  a  few  of  the  flrawberries, 
when  a  fmall  infect,  which  fhe  had 
difturbed,  flew  out  of  a  bufh  directly 
againft  her,  entangled  its  little  wings  in 
her  hair,  and  altnofl  frightened  her 
into  fits.  She  ran  to  Sufan  in  the  mod 
terrible  alarm,  infilling  that  an  hornet 
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had  got  into  her  hair,  and  that  fhe 
fhould  be  (lung  to  death  in  an  inftant. 
She  prevailed  upon  her  lifters  to  leave 
the  fpot  immediately,  and  nobody  could 
perfuade  her  but  that  fhe  had  difturbed 
a  hornet's  neft,  and  had  had  a  mod 
miraculous  efcape. 

They  fpent  the  afternoon  with  their 
young  friend  much  in  the  ufual  man- 
ner; each  of  them  conftantly  meeting 
with  fomething  or  other  to  diflurb  them, 
and  fpoil  their  pleafure. 

Returning  in  the  evening  through 
the  wood,  they  faw  a  group  of  little 
boys  and  girls  fitting  under  the  trees, 
and  eating  flrawberries ;  fome  had  their 
hats  full,  fome  held  them  in  their  hands, 
and  others  in  little  bafkets  of  their  own 
making. 

Sufan   afked  them   where   they  had 
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gathered  fo  many  flrawberries.  "  Why 
there,"  anfwered  one  of  the  boys, 
"  where  you  fee  the  buihes  and  bram- 
bles all  in  a  heap.  We  covered  them 
up  above  a  week  ago,  to  let  them  ripen ; 
but  I  wonder  we  did  not  lofe  them  all, 
for  fomebody  has  been  here,  I  am  fure, 
though  I  fuppofe  they  did  not  fee  the 
nice  ftrawberries,  or  they  never  would 
have  been  fuch  fools  as  to  leave  them : 
but  it  was  well  for  us  that  they  were  fo 
blind." 

"  And  whom  did  you  get  to  take  the 
trouble  to  remove  all  thofe  things  for 
you  ?"  inquired  Dorothy,  as  fhe  hung  on 
Sufan's  arm  with  all  her  weight. 

"  Lauk-a-day!  Mifs,"  faid  the  boy, 
grinning  in  her  face,  Sf  to  be  fure  you 
be  joking.  Do  you  call  that  trouble  ?" 

Conflance  faid   he   was  very  right; 
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that  it  certainly  could  be  no  trouble ;  but 
fhe  really  wondered  they  had  not  been 
terrified  from  attempting  to  get  at  the 
ftravvberries,  when  they  fa\v  what  a 
number  of  frightful  and  dangerous  crea- 
tures were  creeping  and  flying  about 
them.  And  now  the  whole  party  not 
only  grinned,  but  laughed  aloud ;  and 
Julia  told  her  lifters  they  had  better  not 
make  fuch  foolilh  obfervations,  which 
only  ferved  to  make  the  children  laugh 
at  them :  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  fup- 
pofe  they  Ihould  think  it  a  labour  to 
remove  a  few  brambles,  or  that  they 
fhould  be  fo  weak  as  to  be  afraid  of 
harmlefs  flies  and  worms ;  but  fhe  mufl 
fay,  fhe  was  a  little  furprifed  that  they 
did  not  go  home  with  their  ilrawbcr- 
ries,  and  get  fomc  cream  and  fugar  to 
eat  with  them  :  no  houfe  in  the  country 
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was  without  cream ;  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  a  bit  of  fugar, 
and  it  would  make  them  fo  nice,  that 
they  would  never  afterwards  relifli  them 
alone. 

"  That  would  be  very  unfortunate/' 
replied  a  girl  fome  years  older  than  the 
others  (who  only  noticed  Julia's  fpeech 
by  redoubled  peals  of  laughter),  "  for 
we  fhould  lofe  many  fuch  a  treat  as  we 
are  now  enjoying,  if  we  were  to  take 
fuch  a  foolifh  whim  into  our  heads. 
Pray,  Mifs,  do  you  imagine  that  my 
mother  keeps  a  cow,  to  give  us  the  cream 
to  eat  with  firawberrics  ?  No  !  no !  fhe 
fells  her  butter,  and  buys  us  clothes 
with  the  money.  I  wifh  you  could  all 
three  fpend  a  month  in  our  cottage, 
you  would  learn  to  be  glad  enough  of 
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having  one  nicety,  without  wifhing  to 
add  another  to  it;  and  to  know  that 
thofe  who  choofe  to  eat  muft  learn  to 
work,  and  not  call  trouble  that  which 
is  no  more  than  play.  You  would  alfo 
perceive,  after  fpending  two  or  three 
days  on  your  knees  in  weeding  the  corn 
or  the  garden,  that  you  are  in  no  dan- 
ger of  being  either  flung  or  bit  by  inno- 
cent flies  or  caterpillars,  and  that  till 
you  get  rid  of  all  your  foolifti  fancies, 
you  will  have  no  pleafure  in  any  thing 
in  the  world,  but  that  all  your  happi- 
nefs  and  comfort  will  be  facrificed  to 
whim,  indolence,  and  weaknefs. 

THE    END. 
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